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CHOICE OF OCCUPATION; 


OR, WHAT TO DO, AND wHy! 


To settle this question correctly, would 
be a boon to many who seek its solution 
with an earnestness not to be mistaken. 
Most persons are born without a patrimony, 
and have to make a living for themselves. 
To such, the question, “‘ What shall I do 
fora living?” is full of meaning. They 
have no time to waste in doubtful experi- 
ments ; bread must come from every day's 
effort, hence they must have employment, 
and the amount of bread or other good they 
can obtain is measured by their success in 
business; hence their occupation must be 
remunerative. 

A correspondent, in a letter, to us says— 

“Phrenologists generally advise each 
man to apply himself to that occupation and 





profession for which he is most strongly 
adapted, thereby cultivating those powers 
which in him are already strongest ; and al- 
though success crown his efforts in one re- 
spect, does it not produce in him a greater | 
disparity of condition? Is there not some- 
thing wrong about this, bearing in mind 
that balance of faculty and proportion is re- 
quisite for perfection of character? As I 
see you sometimes answer such inquiriess 
you will, I hope, excuse mine, etc.” 

This subject is one of no small import- 
ance, and the full elucidation of it requires 
that both sides of the question be well con- 
sidered. Man’s life is too short for bim 
to become perfected in every avenue of ef- 
fort. To become master of music, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, or physiology; to com- 
pass all that can be known of architecture, 
engineering, manufactures, or of commerce, 
requires a lifetime for each department. 
Now the question arises whether a man, in 
order to exercise all his faculties, shall en- 
deavor to ring the changes on all these top- 
ics and pursuits. It must be obvious to 
every reflecting mind that if he were to at- 
tempt this, he would make a sorry operator 
in every department ; he would be but poor- 
ly versed in the sciences, and a bungler at 
all the arts and trades; and we may ask 
how much culture would he obtain by a 
brief study and practice of each of the de- | 
partments mentioned ? 

Suppose, for example, 2 man were to at- 
tempt the construction of every thing that 
he wants, would not his hat, his boots, his 
coat, his house, and his furniture be rude 





in the extreme? Nay, more—would life be 


long enough to enable a man to surround 
himself with all the furniture and imple- 
ments which under the present division of 


| labor he can earn and possess, and in ad- 


dition to these things, a liberal surplus for 
the education and establishment of his 
children, and for his own maintenance in 
old age? Would it not throw him back at 
once into a state of savage life if he were 
obliged to produce with his own hands 
every thing which he might be permitted 
to possess ? 

With the prevailing division of labor, 
however, a man may devote himself to one 
occupation, making hats for example, and 
by performing a medium amount of labor in 
that department, he is enabled to command 
all the conveniencies and many of the lux- 
uries of life. By making hats only, he be- 
comes perfect in the art, and can make a 
dozen elegant ones, while the “ jack-at-all- 
trades” would make a sorry job at one. 
And by thus following this one branch, he 
pay the tailor for his coat, the shoemaker 
for his boots, the jeweler for his watch, his 
laundress for his linen, the printer for his 
literature, the cabinetmaker for his furni- 
ture, and so on to the end of the chapter, 
and has the most perfect articles from each 
that a lifetime of experience and practice 
enabled them to turn out. , He works eight 
hours, perhaps ten, per day, and: having be- 


| come perfected in his trade, it requires but 


little thought to accomplish perfect work, 
and if he be intelligent and educated, as 
his leisure enables him to be, his mind, 
while his hands are occupied with his bus- 
iness, can range the fields of history, sci- 
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ence, and literature. He can be, as it were, 
digesting the mental meal of yesterday, and 
when his day’s labor is accomplished, re- 
turn to his rest, his recreation, and his 
study, and in a single evening can accom- 
pany Humboldt, Kane, or Taylor through 
a year’s travels, and become master of the 
facts which they have gathered from among 
the burning Tropics and Arctic icebergs; or 
he can commune with Agassiz, or stand at 
the elbow of Liebig, or enter the arcana of 
song, and regale himself with the rapturous 
melodies of Shakspeare or Milton. 


Now let us suppose a man to attempt the 
supply of all his wants with his own hands ; 
it would require every moment he could 
command from necessary sleep, to eke out 
for himself a bungling, clumsy existence. 
His tools would be of the rudest, and all 
his fabrications of the commonest kind, from 
the simple fact that he would not have time 
to learn how to make them better. Besides, 
as our correspondent hints, most persons 
have a given talent for some particular 
thing or pursuit, something which they 
would prefer to do above all things else. 
One, for example, is enamored with music, 
and by practice becomes a Lind or a Thal- 
berg, and thus achieves in music a thou- 
sand-fold more development and perfection 
than a person could do if he were to divide 
his time among all the desirable avocations. 
One man has a talent for astronomy. His 
desires and affections as well as his capac- 
ity lead him to cultivate this field of in- 
quiry, and he spends his life constructing 
telescopes and using them in reading the 
great volume of the heavens, and when he 
has completed his discoveries, and recorded 
the sublime developments of Almighty pow- 
er, the school-boy in a few winter evenings 
can master all the facts which a lifetime 
of genius and skill has discovered. If this 
boy were to make his own clothes and every 
thing else he wanted, he would hardly go 
beyond the “solar walk or milky way.” 
And while the astronomer is perfecting his 
science, the chemist is opening infinite 
wonders in his department, so that the as- 
tronomer and the chemist can at night in- 
terchange the vast discoveries which their 
laborious day has developed respectively. 
Suppose a nation of people be each a “ jack- 
at-all-trades,” where were the time for in- 
venting cotton gins,steamboats, locomotives, 
magnetic telegraphs, and daguerreotypes? or 
if invented, where the opportunity for giving 
them perfection and ample development ? 





Another advantage of a division of labor 
to the world at large is, that every thing is 
more highly perfected by being followed 
by those who have peculiar talent for each 
department. One has a fondness for pic- 
tures, for art, and excels in every thing 
that belongs to the department of taste. 
Another is disinclined to polish and adorn 
what he makes, but has an excellent eye 
for form and proportion. Hecan be a black- 
smith, but dislikes to’ file, polish, and per- 
fect his work. Another is fond of the 
smooth, the nice, and the perfect, and is 
just fitted to take the work of the black- 
smith as it falls rough from the anvil, and 
finish it up into nice machinery or elegant 
cutlery. Another man has a talent and 
taste for carpentry, and he becomes the 
bridge builder or architect. Another hasa 
similar talent, but a finer, more delicate, and 
effeminate nature. He dislikes the rugged 
and the rough, the great and the strong, like 
the railroad-bridge ; but he is delighted 
with cabinet making, and will build a 
church organ or pianoforte with pleasure and 
success. Another has a disposition for 
machinery, and having a strong, robust na- 
ture, becomes a millwright, and builds that 
which is ponderous and powerful. An- 
other with a different mental tone and tex- 
ture, is not less fond of machinery than the 
other, but he can not bear that which is 
heavy and coarse; hence he becomes the 
artificer of mathematical instruments,clocks, 
and watches. One would become an ex- 
cellent rope and sailmaker ; another would 
make silk, or work in tapestry on the Jac- 
quard loom. One has a taste for mathe- 
matics, and becomes the master-spirit in 
that science, carrying the world to a higher 
pitch in this department than it would ever 
attain were he obliged to devote his time 
equally to all subjects. And this is true of 
all the other avocations or professions which 
we have mentioned. 


It seems very plain and reasonable, that 
if we would have the best of every thing 


with the smallest possible outlay of time | 
and labor, these things should be produced | 
by those who are best adapted by nature to | 


excel in each department. 


blacksmith at watchmaking, with a view to 
develop the finer elements of his nature ; 
we would thus spoil the blacksmith without 
obtaining a watchmaker, and thus his ef- 
forts would be wasted. 





Suppose for a | 
moment, we reverse this order, and set the | 


But suppose by | 
working a month he could construct a 


clumsy something that would keep tolerable 
time, the man who was adapted by nature 
to clockmaking, would learn to do the same 
work in athirtieth part of the time, and do 
it thirty times better, and have this other 
advantage over the blacksmith of all the rest 
of his time as leisure for something else. 

There are some nice branches of mech- 
anism, to obtain a full knowledge of which 
require a long apprenticeship ; for instance, 
the making of mainsprings of watches. Now, 
if the world requires the best of watch 
mainsprings, why not let one man, who is 
naturally adapted to and has a taste for 
watch-spring making, do that and nothing 
else, and thereby do it more perfectly than 
it could otherwise be done? Following this 
as a pursuit for life does not necessarily 
preclude the cultivation of other faculties. 
As we have before said, a man being per- 
fected in facility and skill, in a particular 
trade, can command the time to cultivate 
his faculties in a variety of ways or pur- 
suits, and thus obtain a higher degree of 
general culture than he could to try every 
thing, and thus have too little time to be- 
come good at any thing. 

It is not uncommon for a lawyer, physi- 
cian, farmer, or mechanic to have a good 
general knowledge from books, diagrams, 
lectures, and observation, of nearly every 
useful and ornamental art. He who is ex- 
cellent as an artificer in wood or iron may 
have fair musical talent, and cultivate it to 
some extent; at least he can command the 
time and the means to listen to the best 
masters; and though he may not be able to 
write books or make speeches, he can ac- 
quire the culture requisite to comprehend 
and enjoy the best writers and orators. 

Life is not long enough for a man to be- 
come practically excellent in all the arts, 


| nor to cultivate all the faculties in their 


most thorough and extended manner. Be- 
sides, as most people are born without a 
fortune, and have not only to make their own 
way in the world, but also a family to rear 
and educate, it becomes necessary that each 
person should follow, as a pursuit, that in 
which he can do the best and earn the most 
in the least possible time, and with the 
smallest outlay of labor. And the world 
likewise requires that every man should be 
occupied in that which he can do the best, 
as it can ill afford to lose a good farmer or 


_ mechanic to make a poor professional man, 


to gratify the laziness or vanity of a selfish 
indivdual. 
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If each person, with a view to cultivate 
his weaker faculties, were to engage in a 
way calculated to do this to the neglect of 
his higher qualifications, it would be like 
putting a child to the labor of a man, and a 
man to the light and trifling duties of the 
child ; thus each would be out of his place, 
and the world in its civilization would be 
rolled back centuries in a day. It is bet- 
ter, therefore, for each person to do that 
which he can do to the best advantage. It 
is, in the first place, more pleasant ; in the 
second, more profitable to himself, because it 
surrounds with him more comforts ; it gives 
him more leisure to cultivate his other fac- 
ulties, and, in short, an opportunity to have 
his weaker faculties aroused and instructed 
by master minds, instead of struggling along 
in an almost fruitless effort to cultivate, by 
himself, his weak points. 

We would recommend, however, any 
thing rather than mere one-ideaism. We 
would not have the shoemaker “ stick to 
his last” so tenaciously as not to read po- 
etry, or history, or cultivate himself in the 
more liberal domains of knowledge ; nor 
would we encourage the watchmaker, the 
printer, the engraver, or the musician to be- 
come effeminate through a want of mauily 
exercise. A proper method of gymnastics 
will cultivate the physical in those whose 
tastes and talents lead them to the fine arts 
and delicate avocations ; nor would we have 
a blacksmith or earpenter, because he is 
strong, merely do nothing but wield the 
heavy implements of his trade. We know 
no good reason why a Hercules need to 
lack grace of motion, though he may not 
become an Adonis. 

If man could live a thousand or two of 
years in a state of health and vigor, it might 
do for him to range the whole circle of hu- 
man pursuits, to learn fifty trades, and en- 
deavor to become a master in all arts and 
sciences ; but since he has time only “ to 
look about him and to die,” it is of the first 
importance that he secure what is first re- 
quisite to life, namely, the means of sup- 
port, and that in the easiest and most rapid 
manner possible—to follow that, in short, 
which he can do most successfully, and in 
which he can earn the necessary support 
with the least friction of body and the least 
repugnance of mind; that he may thereby 
have time to read and commune with those 
who have perfected themselves jin their 
special departments, and thus to qualify 
himself for a higher and better sphere. 
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JOHN WYMAN, 
THE VENTRILOQUIST AND MAGICIAN. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus gentleman has a very marked organiza- 
tion. The mental or nervous temperament ap- 
pears to be developed in the highest degree. He 
is exceedingly susceptible to all external influ- 
ences, and his mind is uncommonly active and dis- 
tinct. In fact, he is too nervous to enjoy himself 
or to keep a uniform tone of mind. His physical 
organization is naturally strong and vigorous, but 
the nervous temperament is gaining the ascend- 
ency rapidly. Were his labors less mental, he 
would enjoy better health, and be more uniform 
in his feelings, and have more health and harmony 
of organization. 

His phrenological developments indicate the 
following predenominating traits: He has strong 
reasoning faculties; also his Mirthfulness, Ideal- 
ity, Sublimity, Constructiveness, Cautiousness, 
Firmness, Combativeness, Inhabitiveness, Order, 
Weight, and Locality are large; but he is rather 
deficient in Destructiveness, Approbativeness, 
Spirituality, and Continuity ; consequently he is 
original in his thoughts, inventive in his genius, 
very quick in analysis, intuitive in his discern- 
ment of character, and agreeable in manner, with 
a decidedly strong love of order, system, and 
method, and great exactness in all his mental 
performances. 

He is naturally exceedingly mirthful, fond of 
fun, and particularly well qualified to enjoy wit 
as well as produce it; yet he is not boisterous, 
rough, or vulgar in his witticisms. He is very 
fond of the sublime and grand in nature, and 
whatever is calculated to surprise and astonish 
the mind. He has excellent imagination and 
extent of thought and feeling; is ingenious, ver- 
satile in talent, and well qualified to imitate and 
copy. He is particularly watchful, cautious, 
guarded, and over-anxious about results; yet, is 
rather independent in disposition, quite self-pos- 
sessed, and more proud than vain. 

He is firm and determined in his purposes, and 
yields very reluctantly to any opposing influence. 
He has by nature a strong feeling of veneration, 
which makes him respectful to whatever is sacred 
and venerable, and is an element of politeness. 
His benevolence partakes of sympathy more than 
of the spirit of charity, and gives intensity to his 
feelings when called out toward objects of suffer- 
ing, rather than a desire to act the part of a 
missionary. He is wanting in spirituality of mind 
and belief in the marvelous and supernatural. He 
is also wanting in hopefulness, and a sanguine, 
anticipating, buoyant spirit, and is liable to sea- 
sons of deep depression and melancholy, however 
buoyant and mirth-making he may be at times. 
He is excessively fond of the imaginative, witty, 
ludicrous, and sentimental, and a great lover of 
oratory and all kinds of literary display. 

He is combative, though he controls his temper 
well; is fond of excitement, quick to resist en- 
croachments when he can do so without a loss of 
character, and rather sharp in his resentments ; 
but lacks Destructiveness to such a degree that 
he is inefficient where cruelty or severity is neces- 
sary, and revenge and hate form no part in his 
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character. Sense of property is fully developed, 
and he not only enjoys the stimulus of making 
money, but likes to possess. 

He is decidedly fond of pets and animals, and 
would be likely to have them abouthim. Is strongly 
attached to place and home, and whether he travel 
much or little, he still has a strong desire for a 
home that he can call his own. His power of 
speech is fully developed; has a very accurate 
sense of time and punctuality ; has good memory 
of events and narratives, and his perceptive 
faculties generally are full or large, which give 
him a decidedly good judgment of things, their 
qualities and conditions, and all the peculiarities 
belonging to them; but he is more original, clear- 
headed, philosophical, and fond of argument and 
speaking, than he is of that which is merely sci- 
entific, discriminating, and practical. He would 
invent, discover, and delight in trying experi- 
ments where he could test a principle, but would 
be less inclined to put these plans into practice. 

His forte in his business lies mainly in his clear- 
ness and originality of mind ; his ingenuity, vivid 
imagination, self-government independence, cau- 
tiousness, and order in having everything arranged 
and properly adjusted, joined to a predominance of 
the nervous temperament, which gives an unusual 
degree of mental activity. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

John Wyman was born in the city of Albany, 
N. Y., on the 19th of January, 1816. His early 
education was obtained in the common schools of 
that city, which he attended until the age of 
fourteen, when he was transferred to the Albany 
Academy, under the direction of Dr. Beck, where 
he remained for some years, after which he went 
to Baltimore as a clerk in an auction store. 

While yet a child, in his native city, he ex- 
hibited, though without any design on his part, 
and without knowing what it was, the premonitory 
symptoms of his career of ventriloquism, which 
has since rendered him so distinguished, and been 
so many years the delight and astonishment of 
many thousands of people. While playing at 
hide-and-seek with his childish associates, he 
would get behind the packing-boxes and bales 
near-by them, and throw his voice into the dis- 
tance, when they would go pell-mell right past his 
hiding-place and hunt for him far away, while he 
would be enjoying the joke close by their starting- 
point. This was such a noted fact that the boys 
complained, and said “they would not play with 
John Wyman, because he did not play fair.” 

When he was a clerk in Baltimore, he amused 
himself in a similar manner among his associate 
clerks in the streets. This he would do while 
walking quietly with his friends, by throwing his 
voice apparently into a box, cask, or cellar-way, 
and sometimes he would utter a cry of terror to 
frighten his friends. On one occasion he was 
passing a building, the cellar of which was partly 
filled with water, when he uttered a cry, as of a 
man drowning, and a philanthropic stranger, who 
was passing, ran into the cellar in water up to 
his middle to rescue the supposed drowning man. 
Again, in passing in the evening where there was 
a pile of boxes or rubbish, he would take a stick 
and pretend to be beating somebody lying upon 
the ground; while he would throw his voice so 
as to indicate this somebody crying murder, 
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and all sorts of plaintive expressions. And more 
than once, on such occasions, he has been arrested 
by the police in his freaks of fun; but as soon as 
the officers found out the joke, they enjoyed it as 
well as himself, and let him off. 

This, let it be remembered, was when he was 
but a stripling clerk or boy, and was done asa 
matter of mere frolic and amusement for his 
friends. 

These manifestations, however, could not be 
kept secret, but brought him to the knowledge of 
Mr. Charles D. Selding, proprietor of the Baltimore 
Museum, who sought him out, and entered at once 
into engagements with the young, self-taught 
ventriloquist, after which he soon appeared on 
the boards of that establishment. This was in 
the year 1836. Here he practiced ventriloquism, 
to the delight of everybody, and gradually 
branched out into his present profession of magic 
and jugglery, in which he has become one of the 
most accomplished professors in that line, in this 
country at least. 

Those who are familiar with the performances 
of Signor Blitz, who is the most distinguished 
foreigner in the United States, and has not seen 
Mr. Wyman—as there are some who are ac- 
quainted with the one and not with the other 
—will have a favorable idea of the character 
of the performances for which Mr. Wyman is 
known. To attempt a description of these amus- 
ing sleight-of-hand performances would be utterly 
futile to those who have not witnessed them, and 
to those who have, our description would seem 
tame. We shall therefore forego it. 

Mr. Wyman is noted for his blandness of man- 
ner and exceeding pleasantness while on the stage, 
putting everybody into the best possible humor, 
and making them feel, while their curiosity is on 





the stretch, that they may laugh as heartily as 
they will at Wyman’s tricks and racy jokes 
without feeling either ashamed or guilty by so 
doing. He tells his audiences that it is all a 
deception, and that therefore they are not hum- 
bugged, but that they have an exhibition of that 
facility of acting and that magic of motion which 
is quicker than the eye, and thereby makes 
things appear perfectly fair, while they are at the 
same time precisely the reverse of what they seem 
to be. 

He has traveled and performed in the principal 
theaters and museums in all the larger towns and 
cities in the United States. Every winter he 
travels South, and spends the summer in the 
Northern sections of the country. He has just 
closed a very successful engagement of nine 
weeks at Barnum’s Museum, and is now on his 
Southern tour. 

His home, where his wife and family reside, is 
in the city of Philadelphia. He has not only suc- 
ceeded, in @ pecuniary point of view, to place 
himself and family in a condition of comparative 
independence, but be has done that which is much 
more to his credit and his comfort—he has kept 
himself aloof from those vices which are supposed 
by many to be almost inseparable from persons of 
his profession and that of the stage. Though he 
makes sport for others, he can not, in any sense, 
be called a sporting man. He neither smokes, 
chews, drinks, gambles, nor even understands the 
ordinary games and sports, such as cards, bil- 
liards, and ten-pins, 

In his social habits, Mr. Wyman is rather 
peculiar; he wins friends easily, and never turns 
his back upon one. Those which he made in his 
early boyhood at school, he still maintains, and 
holds steady correspondence with several of them. 
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He is considered a first-rate companion, and has 
troops of friends. In his general manners he is 
quiet, yet amusing; never boisterous, but gentle, 
winning, pleasant, and such a man, in short, as 
a child or dog would spontaneously approach, 
without the least doubt of meeting a cordial 
welcome. 

His nervous system—by being so continually 
strung up in the practice of his profession—has 
rendered him unusually sensitive to external cir- 
cumstances, such as the state of the climate and 
weather, or the condition of his health, so that 
he sometimes becomes deeply depressed by feel- 
ings of despondency and melancholy, though few 
would believe it, perhaps, who have laughed at 
his jokes, and been inspired by the full sunshine 
of wit and humor which, not only on the stage 
in his performances, but in the social circle, seems 
to beam from his countenance, sparkle in his 
eyes, and dance on his tongue. 

One fact renders his performances particularly 
racy, for whatever auditor may think to crack a 
joke at the expense of the performer, is sure to 
get his pay on the spot, with interest. The 
numerous instances of this kind which have been 
recorded in the newspapers of the United States 
would fill columns, showing the ready wit, 
mingled with exceeding good-humor, with which 
Mr. Wyman answers those who attempt to annoy 
him or show their own smartness. Such men 
never try the game but once, and rarely will the 
second man attempt it in the same congregation, 
one such case generally being quite satisfactory. 
While he is performing, the observer never seems 
to be conscious that he is looking at a per- 
formance, as such, for Wyman appears to enjoy 
the fun as well as the spectators; yet, what is 
admirable in the matter, he never laughs at his 
own jokes. 

It is a singular fact, that those who are pro- 
fessional fun-makers have such remarkable mental 
sympathies, that they are liable to depression of 
spirits and melancholy, or the blues. It is well 
known that this was the case with Finn, the 
comedian, who was lost on the ill-fated steamer, 
Lexington, which was burned on Long Island 
Sound in 1840; and also with Power, the Irish 
comcdian, who was lost on board the steamship 
President in the year 1841. The same is true of 
the famous Dr. Valentine, who will make people 
laugh until they cry, and who, if we could see 
him three hours afterward, might be found in one 
of the most abject seasons of depression, gloom, 
and melancholy. The poet Cowper wrote the 
world-renowned “ John Gilpin” when in such a 
state of melancholy that it was feared by his 
friends that he would commit suicide; and he 
would have done so, doubtless, had it not been 
for his theological opinions which restrained 
him. 

Many poets, artists, and other men of genius 
have, unfortunately, marred their reputation by 
what the world calls a weakness, or crime, or 
both, namely, intemperance. Physiology teaches 
us that those who have such fine mental and 
nervous susceptibilities as qualify them for a high 
and imaginative range of thought and feeling, 
are, for this reason, exceedingly liable to contract 
habits calculated to excite the nervous system, 
and thereby derange the health and morals. If 
a man, like Cowper, have a high religious nature, 
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and such excellent training and surroundings as 
are calculated to keep him from going into the 
vices of intemperance, on the occasions of the re- 
action of the mind when it is unstrung, or when 
it is introverted upon itself, it is exhibited in 
some erratic manifestation, such as despondency, 
or excessive hilarity, or perhaps, a combination 
of the two at the same time. Had Cowper gone 
to his cups when he was depressed, and caroused 
or slept, he might have had an occasional turn of 
the tremens instead of his melancholy; but we 
incline to think that the most of these men who 
remain temperate, exhibit their depression when 
the mind is unstrung, and the physical system is 
exhausted in melancholic feelings; while others 
rush to the bottle, in a vain endeavor to drown 
their sorrow by temporarily elating their spirits. 
If, when the nervous system becomes sensitive 
from over-exertion, they would engage in some 
physical labor it would serve to brace up the 
body; or, if they would take this labor in con- 
junction with their mental activity, so that their 
invigorated bodies might be able to support the 
brain in its labor, without these terrible re- 
actions, the remedy would be in the form of pre- 
vention rather than that of cure, and these 
seasons of melancholy, or of madness, would be 
prevented. A proper system of diet and exercise 
for those whose profession mainly tax and excite 
the nervous system, would not only insure health, 
happiness, and a good character to this class, but 
would give to the world sounder literature and art. 

The correct habits of Mr. Wyman save his 
nervous system from such habitual derangement 
as would otherwise break him down in a short 
time, and render him very unhappy. 





EDWARD H BARTON, 4M, MD. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[We give the following character in the second 
person, just as it fell from the lips of the ex- 
aminer, because it seems more life-like than to 
change the language to the cold “third person ;” 
besides, we see no reason why the colloquial style, 
in which all our charaeters are dictated and taken 
down verbatim by our reporters to be copied out, 
should not be their dress when given to the public 
in the Journat, instead of being in the frigid 
didactic style of an essay.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have a better physiology than the majority 
of men. You have an abundance of vitality, a 
good development of muscle, a fair amount of bone, 
and an active, well-developed nervous system. 

The tendencies of your organization are toward 
activity and excitability. It is natural for you to 
think and study, to observe, and feel, and sym- 
pathize. You are a man of emotion as well as a 
man of thought. You do not live merely in the 
physical, though you have a high enjoyment of 
physical life in its various aspects. Your feelings 
incline you to become etherealized—sublimated. 
There is an upward tendency to your nature 
rather than a downward. 

You are a natural worker, and the more you 
work, physically, the more health and vigor you 
will have, if you keep within the bounds of pru- 
dence and temperance in all respects. Whenever 
your mind is excited, you do not feel the effects of 
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physical labor until the object is achieved or the 
day’s work is done, because your mind stimulates 
your body; besides this, you work more easily 
than most men. There is such a harmony of 
bodily development that all your motions are 
made with eomparative facility. Your brain is 
also well balanced. You have enough of the 
social to give you warmth of friendship and to 
affiliate you with society in all its relations—con- 
nubially, socially, fraternally, politically, and 
religiously. You can not isolate yourself either in 
thought or pursuit. Though you may have am- 
bition to gain position, you never try to pull down 
others to get their place, but you aim to work for 
the good of others, and to elicit ‘approval from 
those whom you benefit 


You are not wanting in dignity, in pride, inde- 
pendence, determination, and will-power. These 
qualities strengthen your character and stimulate 
you to action, and serve to give you self-reliance 
and capacity to think independently, as well as to 
act with positiveness. You are a man of courage, 


but are not inclined to be quarrelsome. You are 
efficient in action and not easily diverted from a 
course. You have a strong will and great deter- 
mination of mind—can be persuaded, but not 
easily driven. You have a love of justice—respect 
for right because it is right, and in all contro- 
versies in which honest and intelligent men may 
engage and opinions differ, you endeavor to avoid 
dogmatism and egotism. You can discuss angular 
subjects sharply, without giving offense, and with- 
out alienating men from you, because you mingle 
friendship and kindness with respect, and you 
generally treat every man and his opinion with as 
much respect as is necessary not to offend him 
Your power to judge of character is remarkable. 





You see through a man at the first glance. You 
rarely ever feel any hesitation in regard to a per- 
son’s disposition, hence you understand how to 
appeal to a man’s strong or weak points—how to 
conciliate or to adapt yourself without compromise 
of your own dignity or the principles of truth, and 
without rudely disturbing your opponent’s pre- 
judices or sensitiveness. 

You are profoundly religious by nature, but 
are not superstitious. You almost deify the 
works of God, and have more than a common 
share of respect for worthy men. It was your 
ambition, as a boy, to merit the confidence and 
respect of eminent men, and this has done much 
to elevate you in the scale of being. 

You are watchful, but not timid—are sometimes 
bold, at other times apparently very guarded. 
You are bold where you have the facts to act 
upon—guarded where the facts are complicated, 
involved, or contradictory. 

You value property, still you are far from being 
miserly. Asa statesman you would study politi- 
cal economy. You would not be likely in any 
avocation to ‘feather your own nest” at the 
expense of other people. You regard property as 
a mere instrument—as a carpenter does his tools, 
or as the navigator does his nautical instruments, 
but you would not worship it, nor would you 
sacrifice your manliness or your conscience, or 
your friends, to make money. 

Your Benevolence is rather too large for your 
Acquisitiveness, and if you had millions of money 
withovt dependent friends to whom you could 
appropriate it, as its income might acorue, you 
would be likely to live up to your means, and 
scatter with freedom, and not lay by the income 
to accumulate unless you had some great object 
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which you wished to have developed after your 
death. You find it difficult to say /Vo, and you 
never meet a beggar without an instinctive dis- 
position to feel for him in your pocket, even 
though you know he does not deserve help, yet it 
does you good to give. Your feelings are as 
tender as a child’s. You can neither read nor 
speak anything tender or touching without an 
inclination to weep; yet when braced up by great 
circumstances, you can exemplify no small share 
of bravery, severity, or hardness, You are 
molded, however, on the sympathetic principle; 
and your standing in society, the opinion which 
people entertain for you, and your successes in 
the world, depend upon the fact that you are 
buoyed up by the common sympathies of those 
who know you, and thus you and your cause are 
associated with their prayers and good wishes. 
Hence, since you rise on the waves of sympathy 
and affection, rather than to climb up at the ex- 
pense or downfall of opponents, the public senti- 
ment generally rejoices in your success. 

You ought to be a manof capital memory. You 
have capacity for retaining historical knowledge, 
for gathering and combining facts; and you 
trouble an antagonist in debate seriously with 
your facts, statistics, and figures. You are re- 
markable for sharpness of criticism, and ought to 
be engaged in that which requires nice distine- 
There are 
few who can follow out subjects with that sharp- 
ness and keenness of analysis which belong to your 
mind, either physical or metaphysical, and there 
are few who write so distinctly and clearly as you. 


tions and accurate discriminations. 


You have freedom of language, but it works 
with more facility when serving the social facul- 
ties, or when giving development to knowledge 
obtained, than when drawing upon mere imagi- 
nation. 
—you can not build up an argument or maintain 
a conversation on mere hypothesis. 
natural critic and skeptic. You must investigate 
everything for yourself, and though you may not 


You want emotions or facts to begin with 


You are a 


dispute other people's theories, you want to go and 
find the facts for yourself. You are not an imi- 
tator. You make new tracks and take new views 
of old subjects; and as a writer you would not 
plagiarize. 

You are more humorous than you are witty. 
Your jokes are playthings rather than scourges. 

You have fair mechanical talent, and would 
succeed in any pursuit requiring facility in the 
use of tools or in understanding mechanical laws. 
You have more tendency toward history, chemistry, 
and sciences involving literature, than you have 
those based upon mere mathematics, and hard, 
dry logic. 
tellectual action. You fasten upon certain salient 
principles and facts, and gather from all sources 
all the information you can. After having 
analyzed your facts, you then generalize the 
whole ‘subject, and come to some fundamental, 
scientific result. You methodize everything, and 
nothing makes you more impatient with yourself 
or circumstances than disarrangement. This 
tendency to systematize aids you greatly in arriv- 
ing at those nice results to which you wish to 
come. This, in conjunction with comparison, 
gives you a talent for classifying—hence all your 
knowledge is organized and availbale. 


You are comparatively intense in in- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue following sketch, prepared by a dis- 
tinguished member of the medical profession, wel} 
acquainted with the character, personal history, 
labors, and y. luable sanitary suggestions and dis- 
coveries of Dr. Barton, will be read with profound 
attention by all who take an interest im the de- 
velopment of the laws of health and the advance- 
ment of science. The facts are collated from 
personal memoranda, notices in the New Orleans 
journals, Records of the War Department, the 
various publications of Dr. Barton himself, and 
from an address delivered by the venerable Dr. 
John W. Francis, President of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, on the reception of Dr. 
Barton by that body in December, 1856, on which 
occasion he, by special invitation, set forth his 
peculiar views on the origin of Yellow Fever and 
its analogous subjects, before the Academy. 

Dr. Barton was born near Fredericksburg, in 
Virginia. His fatper, Captain Barton, was a dis- 
tinguished revolutionary officer, and his mother, 
the daughter of Major-General Cole, who fought 
at Brandywine and at Monmouth, and was a tried 
friend of Washington. One of his uncles, General 
Barton, captured the British Major-General Pres- 
cott, and was distinguished for strategic skill and 
daring. Three others of his uncles reached the 
rank of field-officers, and are mentioned with dis- 
tinction in revolationary history. 

Dr. Barton is a descendant of the old Scotch 
Plymouth Rock stock and the English Cavaliers 
of Virginia, an origin well calculated to give 
assuranee of a man, such as Dr. Barton has 
pre-eminently proved himself to be, and as is 
shown by a comparison of his phrenology and 
biography. 

He received his early education from a private 
tutor and in the schools of Fredericksburg, where 
he was prepared for college. At an early age he 
entered Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., where 
he graduated with distinguished honors. During 
all this period he had, by his manly character, 
generous feelings, genial and dignified manners, 
and ambitious devotion to his studies, secured the 
unqualified affection and esteem of all his associ- 
ates, and was considered by his instructors as one 
of the most original, promising, and intellectually 
vigorous of the members of his class. 

On the conclusion of his collegiate course, he 
immediately commenced the study of medicine 
under Dr. French, am eminent physician of 
Fredericksburg, where he remained until pre- 
pared to enter the University of Pennsylvania 
Here he was a pupil of the celebrated Professor 
Chapman. After taking his degrees and an ad- 
ditional course of lectures, he traveled extensively, 
visiting other institutions of learning and the 
various hospitals for clinical observation, when 
he resolved on settling in the sickliest part of 
Louisiana. Remaining here until 1832, when, 
worn down by an extensive country practice, he 
was induced to aceept the repeated invitation 
which had been extended to him, to settle in New 
Orleans. 

Just previous to doing so, however, the cholera 
made its first appearance in this country, when 
Dr. Barton, with a characteristic spirit of inquiry 
aud fear] ssness, immediately visited the cholera 
districts of the North to observe the peculiarities 





of the new and fearful disease, and measure his 
skill in attempting to arrest its progress of de- 
vastation. After braving the perils of the cholera 
season to the end, we find him settled at New 
Orleans toward the elose of the memorable year 
1882. 

Here Dr. Barton immediately took a leading 
position in his profession, socially and as a man 
of science, and at once entered into a large and 
lucrative practice. He also occupied, succes- 
sively, almost every prominent post of honor con- 
nected with medicine, science, and philanthropy, 
leaving the impress of his marked utilitarianism 
wherever he had the direction of affairs. He was 
soon called to the Practical Chair in the Medical 
College of Louisiana, where he remained five 
years, devoting all his energies to the organization 
and permanent establishment of the first Medical 
School in the South West. 

The rapidly failing health of his wife by con- 
sumption at this time, caused him to resign his 
Medical Chair and large practice, to enable him 
to accompany her to the—supposed—more genial 
climate of Havana, which was then generally 
thought to be the only remedy for pulmonary 
disease. 

After placing Mrs. Barton in a delightful resi- 
dence, and under the most favorable conditions, 
as he supposed, for the improvement of her health, 
Dr. Barton immediately commenced a thorough 
and systematic course of sanitary observation, 
during which he made extensive examinations of 
the mortuary and sanitary statisties of Havana 
and other parts of the island of Cuba. From 
these statistics he was surprised to learn that the 
climate of Havana was more subject to pulmonary 
disease, and that more consumption originated 
there than in any part of our own country; a 
fact which was further demonstrated by the con- 
tinued decline and death of his wife. 

This discovery induced him to protract his stay 
on the island several years, for the purpose of 
studying the climate. This branch of knowledge 
had attracted his notice from the earliest part of 
his professional career. His collection of mortuary 
and climatic returns is very large and unique, 
and has been the foundation of the views—which 
were first entertained by him—of the frequency 
of pulmonary disease (consumption) in Southern 
climates, and especially in Cuba. Dr. Barton has 
shown this fact in several able publications. His 
continued investigation of this subject has also 
shown an extensive prevalence of it in our South- 
ern States. The large amount of curious in- 
formation in this and congenious subjects, has 
induced his scientific and statistical friends, and 
the Life Insurance Companies, to apply to him to 
prepare a formal work embracing the vital 
statistics of the whole United States—to show the 
special liabilities of each portion, and the par- 
ticular diseases to which they are liable. A work 
of this character—of which we have already seen 
& prospectus—would greatly enlighten the public 
in relation to the sanitary condition of every 
portion of our country. 

The plan proposed by Dr. Barton, and which he 
has carried out in four of the Southern States, 1s 
eminently practical and easy of execution. It is 
simply to indicate on maps, by various colors, the 
prevailing tendency to different diseases in a given 
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district—such as blue for consumption, yellow for 
fever, and so on, through the list of marked dis- 
eases, so as to enable persons inheriting a liability 
to a specific form of disease to tell at a glance 
where the most suitable districts lie for any given 
cases—all of which might, in fact, be learned in 
the school-room, as a part of the geographical and 
sanitary course of instruction for the young. 

Soon after the breaking out of the war with 
Mexico—while spending some time with his 
brother Seth Barton, Esq., the talented Solicitor- 
General, and afterward Minister to Chili, Pres- 
ident Polk and some members of his eabinet in- 
duced the Doctor te accept a Surgeoncy in the 
U. 8. Army, then about to make a descent on Vera 
Cruz—the object expressed by them was that he 
might be located at Vera Cruz, to manage the 
sanitary relations and to familiarize the army 
with the vomito, with which he had been so long 
familiar at Havana and New Orleans. He con- 
sented, and spent the critical summer of 1847 
there. 


At this place he immediately established a 
Board of Health and Sanitary Police, which he 
personally superintended, knowing, from the 
bad reputation of the place, that the health, if 


not safety, of the American Army depended | 


mainly upon the success that should follow these 
exertions. The citizens and others remarked, 


during the summer, that they had never seen the 
city so clean and so healthy—although crowded 
with unacclimated immigrants attached to the 


army, and as eamp followers of every descrip- 
tion. It is true there was yellow fever (vomito), 
but it did not prevail so extensively as to reach 
an epidemic grade in intensity. A full statement 
of the comparative salubrity of the place during 
this year under the American regimé and an ave- 
rage of the five preceding years, separating into 
classes the civil from the military, is published 
in his late work on the “ Cause and Prevention of 
Yellow Fever ;” and herein it is shown that the 
mortality under his sanitary arrangements—not- 
withstanding the immense disproportion of unac- 
climated subjects, did not exceed one third of the 
mortality of the preceding lustrum of five years. 
This was a high compliment to his sanitary skill 
and scientific perseverance. It has been since 
ascertained that the Mexican rulers and the 
cognoscenti of Europe had formed large calcula- 
tions, based upon the deleterious influence of that 
climate upon the American troops, and finally, 
when these calculations failed, had the good sense 
to give the credit of preventing its destructive 
effects to these very measures, without giving 
credit to Dr. Barton , who was universally recog- 
nized at Vera Cruz as their author, and who 
publicly received the thanks of President Polk 
for his enlightened policy and invaluable services 
to the army and humanity. 

Dr. Barton has always been thoroughly imbued 
with the value and importance of prevention as a 
part of his profession—a point which he has illus- 
trated in his masterly work on the “ Cause and 
Prevention of Yellow Fever,” which has reached 
its third edition, and was prepared to save the 
city of New Orleans from the infliction of epidemic 
disease, and is now recognized by the medical 
world as the highest standard authority. It is 
the concurrent opinion of the most scientific men 
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in this country and abroad, “that he has fully 
demonstrated his positions. Dr. Barton says: 

“It is clear the profession has been greatly at 
fault in not making direct experiments upon the 
causes of disease, instead of trusting to closet 
speculation. It is evidently a great advance in 
science when we can say with certainty, that 
when the thermometer and hygrometer shall ar- 
rive at a certain point for a certain length of time 
—with filth—that fever will prevail—that without 
it, it will not—that such and such meteorological 
causes will produce such and such diseases, and that 
without them they do not occur. We can only 
base prevention upon actual knowledge. This is 
a part of professional study which has few fol- 
lowers—it is not lucrative enough. If our faculty 
is to be for ever ignorant of the causes of dis- 
ease, they should erect an altar as the Athenians 
did of old, and dedicate it to the “« Unknown God.” 

The importance of certainty in the practice of 
medicine is incalculable. In order to prevent and 
cure diseases, it is first necessary that we under- 
stand their causes. It has been demonstrated 
that there are large classes and varieties of dis- 
eases dependent for their existence on meteoro- 
logical conditions alone, and this has been pointed 
out. not conjecturally, but by direct experiment, 
and some of them were to the very degrees of the 
thermometer and hygrometer, etc. 

To improve the health of a community tends 
to advance its morals, hence these sanitary mea- 
sures have a double value, for where life is inse- 
cure and its tenure uncertain, men become reck- 
less and immoral; this is eminently exemplified 
during the prevalence of mortal epidemics, and 
in sickly countries generally ; it is shown, too, in 
the habits of soldiers an/ sailors, and among the 
subjects of despotism. The sanitarian, then, must 
precede the missionary, and prepare the way for 
the reception of the Gospel. 


Dr. Barton was the first to arrest the enormous 
use and abuse of mercury in the South—and the 
first American practitioner to apply local bleeding 
(cups and leeches) to the fevers and many other 
diseases of the South, and to yellow fever espe- 
cially, as a substitute for mercury. He was the 
first to point out the true merits of New Orleans 
in a sanitary point of view, to show the causes of 
its great mortality, and to demonstrate the true 
remedies, and never will that city be healthy 
until it adopts the sanitary measures recommended 
by him. He was the first to collect and publish 
the statistical and mortuary data of New Orleans. 
He was the first to call the attention of the public, 
in a formal address, to the great evils of intem- 
perance—especially in New Orleans—being se- 
lected to prepare their first address on that sub- 
ject by the New Orleans Temperance Society. He 
was the first to organize a Board of Health in that 
city, and to collect, at considerable personal ex- 
pense, statistical data published in its early 
reports. He was the first, and indeed the only 
one, to make and preserve a meteorological record 
of New Orleans and various parts of Louisiana, 
and which he has continued now for upward of 
thirty-five years ; and it is considered by scienti- 
fic men as the model journal of the Union, from 
its great minuteness and exactitude. 


It is also well known he was the first, during 
the prevalence of the great epidemic yellow fever 
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in New Orleans, in 1853, to suggest the appoint- 
ment and organization of a Sanitary Commission 
to investigate its origin and causes, and the vital 
subject of the entire sanitary relations of that 
unfortunate and much neglected city. He was 
chosen a member of that commission, when em- 
bodied by the civil authorities of New Orleans, 
and selected by its members as its chairman. The 
largest portion of that now celebrated report was 
prepared by him. It is the first in our country, 
and has been compared by some of the ablest vital 
statisticians of England to the great standard 
reports of London and Paris. In our own country 
it has met with the cordial and flattering approba- 
tion of the most enlightened in and out of the 
profession. We do not think we hazard much in 
saying that the developments made in that report, 
and the important principles involved, and partic- 
ularly in regard to the cause and prevention of 
disease, will be of greater service to the public 
than any work of modern times. Therein has 
been made clear and satisfactory, views which 
have been a stumbling-block to the profession for 
centuries—the occult nature of miasm has been 
stripped of its mystery, and it has been shown 
under what circumstances filth in all its forms 
produces disease, and when it is innocuous—in- 
deed, under what precise degree of the thermom- 
eter and hygrometer the most malignant diseases 
break out ; and this has been the direct result of 
special experiment and observations made during 
a long series of years at New Orleans, during the 
prevalence of her most malignant epidemics, and 
fully corroborated wherever experiments have 
been known to be made elsewhere. 

In the last edition—a few months ago—of his 
work on the ‘Cause and Prevention of Yellow 
Fever,” he has publicly challenged any exception 
to these principles, and a distinguished New York 
physician (Dr. John H. Griscom) has declared that 
the very last occurrence of yellow fever here, in 
1856, furnished a fair trial to test the truth and 
illustrate the value of these principles. 

The meteorological condition in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Hamilton, was as bad, or worse, 
than that at New Orleans, as stated in Dr. 
Barton’s published views, and this was the 
center of the prevalence of the fever; while in 
the city of New York, which, it is supposed, 
was saved by the severity and rigor of the quar- 
antine, there werecarried upward of fifty cases from 
the shipping into the city, but there the meteoro- 
logical condition was entirely different. The two 
journals had been carefully compared, and are 
now a matter of record—the one belongs to the 
United States, and is kept at all army posts; and 
the other by a private individual. But neither 
were made with any knowledge of their bearing 
on the disease. Had the climatic condition in the 
city of New York been the same as at Fort Ham- 
ilton, a devastation would have occurred in the 
then filthy state of the city which would have 
thrown the horrors of Norfolk entirely in the 
shade ! 

Dr. Barton has retired from the active duties 
of his profession, having lately removed from 
New Orleans to Columbia, 8. C., where he now 
resides with his second wife, a daughter of Andrew 
Wallace, Esq., and where he proposes to dedicate 
his remaining days to literary and scientific inves- 
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tigations, and the preparation of his great work 
on the sanitary condition and tendencies of the 
United States. 


THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS, 


AS SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
BRAIN AND MIND FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 





NO. V. 

14. Iw Johnston’s admirable work, the “ Phys- 
ical Atlas of Natural Phenomena,” p. 103, we 
meet the following clear statement, by Gustaf 
Kombst, author of the article on Ethnology, of the 
doctrine of the unity of the human race, and the 
grounds on which it rests. “ Physiologists are 
agreed that there is nothing in the anatomical 
structure or physical constitution of man which 
would prevent the conclusion that all the varieties 
existing on the globe may have originated from one 
family and species. On the contrary, there are all 
the elements which go to establish identity of 
species—the same anatomical structure—the 
same period of gestation—a prolific offspring 
resulting from an intermixture of races—the 
same instincts, and the same kinds of men- 
tal manifestation. On purely scientific grounds, 
then, the identity of the human race, as a 
species, is an inference.” That is, a legitimate 
conclusion. Are these proofs of identity dis- 
puted? Those relating to gestation, prolificacy 
of mixed races (so called), and instinctive and 
other mental manifestations, are indisputable. 
As to anatomical differences, the facts relied on as 
disproofs are such as peculiarities in the thickness 
of the cranium, absence of the nasal bones, pecu- 
liar form of the knee and the sole of the foot, in 
certain varieties—all which are more than paral- 
leled in the diversities of conformation of any 
confessedly single race, and which by their trifling 
character serve chiefly to show how hard pressed 
are the advocates of human diversity for argument. 
But we have already discussed this subject at 
length, and we leave it now for one still more 
important. 

15. The facts of existence, of things inanimate 
and animate, of intellectual energies and affec- 
tions, as well as of physical forces, are about and 
within us. They are admitted. They confront 
us everywhere; and they demand of our reason 
the quo modo—the how and why of their exist- 
ence. Different minds return different answers to 
the questions. One blindly, or rationally, as the 
case may be, admits a personal Creator ; and with 
him the origin of the human family is sufficiently 
explained by referring to a direct interposition of 
Divine Power. Another can see no more easily the 
how and why of the existence of a Creator than 
of the existence of man; and although he can not 
show that the existence of a Creator is any more 
difficult to account for than that of man, yet he 
acts as if he Aad proved such point, and confi- 
dently rejects creative agency in favor of some 
scheme of nature-growth, which he styles a theory 
of evolution or development. Here is an issue 
joined, on the two sides of which tongues and pens 
have not kept silence any time for some thousands 
of years. 

Allow us to remind all advocates of development 
hypotheses, in which a growth, originated one 
knows not how, stands for creation, and Jaws, 





framed and enforced one knows not how, stand 
for God—allow us to remind them, first of all, 
that they have not shown the existence of a Deity 
more irrational or difficult than that of man. 
They reply by asking, Who has seen the divine 
being ?—who knows aught of his place, personal- 
ity, or powers? And we answer them by asking, 
in turn, Who has seen a nebulous world-dust in 
the act of aggregation? Who, in fact, does not 
know that all the nebulw once relied on have 
already yielded to the telescope, and shown them- 
selves to be vast constellations of stars or suns, 
and not the incandescent elements of sun or 
planet-formation? And yet he who can not ac- 
cept a Deity clings to his “‘ Nebular Hypothesis.” 
If he gives, as his reason, that we have in geology 
the proofs, and in the system of worlds the fruits, 
of the nebular growth, and therefore we must 
believe in the ‘‘nebular hypothesis ;’ then we 
answer him, that we have in the universal adapta- 
tion throughout all nature of means and circum- 
stances to ends the proofs, and in the wonderful 
harmonies of physical, intellectual, and moral 
activities and products the fruits, of the being, 
thought, and love of a Creative Mind; and there- 
fore in such a being we are equally bound to 
believe. If he claims that matter may as easily 


be self-existent as God, we confess our want of 
arguments to dispossess him of his position; but 
remind him at the same time, that to create is not 
necessarily to form something out of nothing, 
but to form also from pre-existing material ; and 


we return from the extreme verge of the flight of 
human reason to recall the beautiful intuition of 
the poet, when he said of universal being 


“ Whose body nature is, and God the soul !” 


How much farther, indeed, than this, can our rea- 
soning powers go? Noone can prove nature self- 
evolving. No one can show the relation, whether 
of internality or externality, of abstract personal, 
or concrete dynamic existence, which God sustains 
to nature. There are great intellects and large 
souls that accept both views, sufficient proof that 
while there is and can be only one absolute and 
consistent truth in the universe, there is truth of 
some sort hidden in both these antagonistic views, 
and that a belief in neither of them is damnatory 
in its essence or in its effect. 

Have we not said enough to show that of the 
two views—creation on the one hand, development 
on the other—neither one is yet established or 
known to be true ?—and that either must stand or 
fall according as the balance of probability is in 
its favor? For if the theologian inquires whether 
we have not proof of the former from Scripture 
(** that which is written”), we must ask by what 
charter or patent he knows that he understands 
rightly “that which is written?” That, however, 
we find it difficult to comprehend an act of direct 
creation of a world from previous materials, or of a 
man from the chemical elements composing his 
mass, and the immaterial essence composing his 
manhood and soulhood, is no argument against 
the validity of such creation. And we are 
therefore brought down to the simple question, 
Is creation, or development, the more possible, 
in accordance with what we know of the course 
of nature in our own time? Respecting 
the condition or course of nature ten thousand 
years since, we can not know; so that if natural 
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laws have their cycles—if they are one thing in a 
period of formation, and another in a period of 
continuance of that already formed, then, until 
we can find the higher law of such transformation 
of law, we must walk in the dark, and admit the 
probability of our being in error. But having, as 
yet, no knowledge of such transformation of laws, 
we are not bound to admit it; we must take for 
eur axiom that nature is uniform, and inquire 
how organisms first came, in the light of facts 
showing how only they are continued. How, 
then, are organisms now continued? They are 
continued through all changes of latitude, cli- 
mate, situation, and ma t, still within in- 
variable lines. Varieties, under special treatment, 
often arise, and these sometimes become permanent, 
but oftener they lapse again when the cause that 
originated them ceases to act. But the lines o 
species are overleaped—never. History fails to 
record an instance Observers (and many of them 
would if they could) can not point toa single case. 
We have no right, from our knowledge of the 
operations of nature, to suppose that any species 
has ever suffered transmutation. For facts must 
stand before conclusions, or the latter are mere 
words. 


We must admit the uniformity of the operations 
of nature, or we destroy the basis of all reasoning. 
We must admit that each species of plant or 
animal derived its existence independently of all 
others, and hence in an act of direct creation, or 
we must cease to reason from effect to cause. 
This is said, we believe, with a full knowledge 
how difficult this conception of a direct creation is. 
But we are driven to it. We have no alternative. 
Of the two rival suppositions, this proves itself so 
far the more possible—the more consistent with 
all our knowledge, that we are forced to adopt it, 
or disclaim the free use of our reasoning powers. 
16. The opponents of the doctrine of a direct 
creation as the origin of man, rely, as we have 
already said, on certain hypotheses of development. 
Looked at within convenient limits, and short of 
their broadest consequences, there is much that 
is attractive within these theories. Extrinsically 
to any merit of their own, there is a fascination 
of the idea of mental and perhaps moral independ- 
ence, with a possession of which, somehow, their 
disciple is sure to flatter himself. Yet it is be- 
coming very doubtful whether, in this period of 
philosophic acumen, it be not evidence of greater 
moral courage to espouse the “ old,” than the 
“new” doctrines touching this subject, There is, 
however, an iconoclasm that batters in pieces not 
only false gods, which is very meritorious, but 
even the pedestal its own feet might be securely 
planted on, which is at the least unfortunate. 
Intrinsically, too, these theories of evolution 
commend themselves. So many thousands of facts 
are here, undeniable, of wonderful transforma- 
tions wrought in individuals, or varieties to adapt 
them to new or peculiar conditions, that the in- 
stinctive question comes up, Is not here a clew? 
Were not all things developed in this way—called 
into being by the exigency that demanded them? 
The very water-dogs are half web-footed, approx- 
imating the anatomy of the water-birds, because 
they approach them in the use of their element. 
Fine-wooled sheep of cold climates degenerate to 
& clothing of goat’s-hair coarseness in the torrid 
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zone. Human adaptations are endless. St. Martin’s 
stomach perforated (as no other human stomach 
probably ever was or ever will be again, unat- 
tended by the death of the subject), presents an 
opening by which his food may escape ; and there 
is danger he may starve: so a supernumerary 
fold of mucous membrane grows within, shuts the 
orifice like a valve that swings in from one side, 
but always closes with the pressure of food from 
behind, and preserves the sustenance requisite to 
the vigorous life of the possessor—just the device 
a sensible surgeon would have been glad to estab- 
lish there, if he could; but which the physical 
forces, pressed with a new necessity, could estab- 
lish, and did, without a pattern! Cases like this 
seem to prove much. Well, look a little farther. 
Development-hypotheses are of three kinds, 
chiefly; and these we shall name in order. 

(1.) Materialistic development. This is the 
oldest phase of the doctrines of its kind. It goes 
back to the primal time, and says, here was mat- 
ter, impressed with a diversity of properties, or, 
if you choose to call them so, /aws ; that is enough 
—worlds, systems, phenomena of all kinds, epochs, 
species, men, souls, and endlessly diverse activities 
and capacities—all are at once and clearly possible 
when you have granted me matter and properties. 
The advoeate of this view is usually clear, acute, 
matter-of-faet, prompt, and remarkably well sat- 
isfied with his philosophy. Ask him, Whence the 
matter ? Whenee the properties? And this depo- 
nent “‘saith not” further. But he may as well 
admit a God as this matter and these proper- 
ties, whith leap at a bound beyond the grasp of 
his logic. In fact, these are God to him, against 
his will. He may as well swallow the “ infinite ;” 
for this much has overmastered him. 

Oxygen, says this one, has certain properties ; 
a compound of oxygen with hydrogen, others; a 
compound of this last with carbon, others, and 
more wonderful ; and by the time we have arrived 
at man, who contains some fourteen elements, we 
have a compound sufficiently complicated to man- 
ifest the most marvelous properties So man is 
a Hydro-ory-carbo-nitro-phospho-sulpho, ete , 
fluate of what not; and what we call his sou/, 
and /ove, and aspiration, and worship, are novel, 
wonderful, and sometimes troublesome effects of 
the new properties of so eomplex a substance as 
the human crystal is! Verily, this is too bold ; 
and most thinking men find it so, and abandon it. 
Chemical laws themselves are against the theory. 
One man may have in him as much of any element 
you may name as his neighbor, and yet be very 
different from that other. He may consume pre- 
cisely equal quantities of carbon with the first, and 
yet have thrice the intellect. or ten times the 
collective soul of the former 

Another phase of the doctrines of material de- 
velopment is euriously illustrated in a discussion 
recently broached anew, whether, or not, “ oaks 
can be produced without acorns” Clear away a 
forest of beech or other trees, it is said, and in 
their place comes up a forest of young oaks ; to 
which others add, the young oaks are destitute of 
the cotyledons, or seed-leaves that are seen, as in 
other plants, when the shrub springs in the ordin- 
ary way from an acorn. So here is the diffieulty 
of supposing seed present, and yet so long dor- 
mant; and the structural testimony alleged by 





some, that no acorn lobes come up with the plant. 
Yet is the case of the development-theorist far 
from made out. He asks us, Does not the divine 
energy, or some physical energy, as of sunlight, 
acting on suitable inanimate materials and condi- 
tions create an oak, as the original oak was cre- 
ated? But let us ask the theorist. If the human 
race were henceforth to abstain wholly from the 
sexual commerce, and rely on the aetion of his 
** divine” or “physical energy” to new-create hu- 
man beings, how many more children would 
enter upon a sublunary existence? The race 
would beeome extinct. Suppose, too, that the 
farmer sows and plants no more, or that in one 
fatal summer all existing seed of useful plants, 
and the plants themselves were cut off, how many 
more blades of wheat or corn, how many melons 
or fruits, of any kind would thereafter appear ? 
Never one. A seed is the only possible source of 
a new being, animal or plant, and this seed is the 
product of a parent. Do we not know the law 
of nature? It is time we did. Nothing living 
now comes without a parent; and especially not 
oaks, which are nearly as high in the scale as 
animals themselves. Yet an editor of the Tribune 
(N. Y.) says, this of the oaks is yet an open ques- 
tion! Unfortunately, a fair organ of Causality has 
not been always included among the essentials of 
editorial qualifications. It is easy to conceive that 
the seeds of the oaks in question have lain long 
in the soil, out of which, when the shadow of the 
previous growth isremoved, they naturally spring. 

In this unacceptableness of the gross material- 
istic theory, other more refined hypotheses come 
into vogue Of these, we have that of 

(2.) Development from use, or necessity. This 
is the theory that, whereas all nature was at the 
first very simple, a continued succession of 
changes, calling for continually new, and many 
times often repeated, actions, or calling out on the 
part of the subject tendencies, strivings, and 
struggles to attain some new end, have by the 
consequent exercise of parts developed in them 
new structures to meet the new uses, and in the 
spirit of the individual or race new desires and 
aims, to enjoy the new possibilities. In one word, 
it teaches that the ca// for an organ, or a func- 
tion, or a new species, existing in a new set of 
conditions, or the exercise of the organs and 
functions in a new way, will create the new de- 
velopment, and thus continually complicate and 
carry forward the links in the chain of being. 
Here comes into play the case of St. Martin, of 
the sheep that became coarse-wooled in the trop- 
ical, and again became fine-wooled in the colder, 
regions, etc. A great many circumstances, show- 
ing modification of organs and functions to pecu- 
liar conditions in life, are very notable, and no 
little quoted. We admit all that is claimed for 
the facts—not for the conclusions thence deduced. 
It is but too easy to interpret good facts amiss. 
In a world of variable conditions, this variability, 
within due limits, of organisation and powers, in 
animals and plants, was indispensable to attaining 
the end of the existence of any species and 
hence it is mot necessary to consider it a means 
to any other end. One use for this variability 
we have positively found Without it, species 
would perish en masse, or be confined to the nar- 
rowest limits 





But even if we give this theory the full benefit 
of all the facts claimed to support it, we still 
assert that it is in itself insufficient to do the 
work that has been thrown upon it. Consider 
what that is. According to this view the highest 
organisms have come by successive evolutions 
through countless ages from the lowest—man, 
with his complexity and infinite relations, from 
the microscopic szoophyte, er even the microscopic 
vegetable cell! We shall throw in the way of this 
theory the wall of a single impossibility, on the 
outer side of which it may shrivel up with age, 
but outside of which it must finally perish. That 
impossibility is this: whether it be claimed that 
man came upward from endimentary plant or ani- 
mal existences, he is possessed of parts and pow- 
ers for which neither use nor necessity existed so 
jong as the growing type possessed not those parts 
and powers. It is plain that neither by use nor 
by necessity for their presence, then, could these 
have been called into being. If higher animal 
organisms must spring from lower animals, as the 
animalculex, or the jelly-fish, then the chain of 
development must have been arrested before a 
cerebrum, or true brain, the organ of intelli- 
gence and affection, was added. The spider and 
the bee at the apex of the world of instinctive 
action perfectly fulfill their intention in nature, 
discharge the offices of their station, and answer 
the end of their creation. They do this without 
acerebrum. They have no use for a cerebrum; 
and no necessity or tendency to any such use 
appeals to their perceptions or their organization. 
If it did, we should find them rising out of their 
habitual sphere. According to the theory we are 
considering, then, a thinking and affectuous brain 
could never have existed. But the theory really 
requires that man shall date his origin from the 
vegetable world—from the microscopic lichens 
or fungi. But here the case stands still worse 
for the theorist; for, by the same reasoning, no 
trace of a nervous system could ever have ap- 
peared—the highest vegetable having neither 
use nor appreciation of necessity for the objects 
of such organs. Thus the chain must have stop- 
ped at the highest vegetable link ; or if animals 
succeeded, they must have been animals destitute 
not only of brain, but of nerves! 

Although what has now been said is deemed 
quite sufficient, we can not help alluding to a 
remarkable philosophical essay which appeared 
in the Westminster Review for April of the pres- 
ent year, and which has been republished in the 
Eclectic Magazine for August. The subject of 
this paper is “ Progress—its Laws and Cause.” 
The author mentions the law of development of 
the individual structure, which has been furnished 
us by the labors of Wolff, Goethe, and Von Baer 
—namely, that the progress of each individual 
structure is from the homogeneous to heteroge- 
neous—from a single cell to a wonderful com- 
plexity of tissues, so that the original uniform 
substance proceeds by successive “ differentia- 
tions,” or divisions of organ and office, to the 
complex and complete animal; and he then en- 
deavors, with a good degree of success, to show 
that this is the law of all development. Thus, 
he instances the growth of astronomical systems 
from, as supposed, an original, diffused, nebulous 
matter ; the splitting up of a single human family 
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into many races and varieties; the growth of 
distinct classes and sects in any nation as it 
becomes more civilized, and in particular the 
increased narrowing down and specialization of 
individual pursuits, in spite of the facts that the 
grand aggregate of employment is every year 
increasing; the growth of a complex language 
from a few monosyllabic utterances, consisting 
of interjections and nouns only; the wonderful 
specialization going on in artistic and intellectual 
avocations; and many others, more or less satis- 
factory, which our space does not allow us to 
quote. Having thus apparently established this 
progressive differentiation as a Jaw, the author 
assigns the cause of such progress in the words, 
« Every active force produces more than one 
change ;—every cause produces more than one 
effect.” As a good illustration, the simple act 
of striking two bodies together, often produces 
visible motion, agitation of particles, sound, cur- 
rents of air, heat, electricity, and light; and it 
never fails to produce several connected effects, 
although the cause is but a unit—a single im- 
pulse. So the introduction of a poison into a 
healthy system produces a whole category of 
symptoms, each of which is but a new effect of 
the single cause—poison. Many other illustra- 
tions are drawn from the course of nature, life, 
and society. 


In the case of vegetable and animal life, the 
author even supposes that not only increased 
heterogeneity is made to show itself in each 
species, but that, at times, “‘ some branch of a 
species, falling into circumstances which give it 
more complex experiences, and demand actions 
somewhat more involved, will have certain of 
its organs further differentiated in small degrees” 
—that there will be a tendency to “the pro- 
duction of a somewhat higher organism.” He 
thinks the causes that have determined evolutions 
in the geological character of the earth, “ have 
determined a parallel evolution of life on its 
surface.” That is, being interpreted, men have 
sprung up out of the world-ferment, as maggots 
are supposed to spring from the ferment of an 
offal-heap! We wish the author had explained 
to us how “‘ more complex experiences” and “ ac- 
tions more involved” could ever confer nerves or 
brain on an organization which previously had 
no perception, conception, or appreciation of their 
objects or actions, for the reason that it had 
never yet possessed them. And the author of 
the essay we quote from in a previous part of it 
even admits that, when we inquire whether mod- 
ern plants and animals are more complex than 
ancient, “every conclusion is open to dispute !”’ 
Finally, this staunch and evidently profound advo- 
cate of what we have called a development-hypoth- 
esis, concludes with the following remarkable 
admissions—namely, that he has made no “ at- 
tempt at the solution of the great questions with 
which philosophy has in all ages perplexed itself ;” 
that “ the ultimate mystery of things remains just 
as it was ;” that if, in tracing the genesis of things, 
we adopt the nebular hypothesis, we find it utterly 
impossible to conceive how the nebulous matter 
came to be there; and that the Materialist and 
Spiritualist controversy [spiritualist not used in 
the modernest sense] is a mere war of words, so 
long as the simplest fact is utterly incomprehensi- 
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ble. Ay, we answer, facts are in their essence in- 
comprehensible; and a controversy about material- 
ism may be a war of words. Let us not, then, by 
any means, use facts and words, if they are at 
once so beyond our ken and so indifferent 
in their applications, in such a way as to make 
them subservient to the overthrow of the best 
affections of human hearts, nor asthe apologies 
for a cruelty and inhumanity which, without any 
aid from them, inclines to be all too rife. 


(3.) Ideo-dynamic development. Of this theory, 
first, perhaps, broached by Mr. Spencer, in his 
“Principles of Psychology,” we shall endeavor 
briefly to give the reader a conception in the 
language of Mr. J. D. Morell, in an article con- 
tributed to the Medico-Chirurgical Review for 
April, 1856. Tracing the succession of organized 
forms and their powers upward from the humblest 
plant to the highest animal—man, Mr. Morell 
draws the inference that there is “a constant 
tendency throughout all being to advance from 
the more material form of existence to the more 
immaterial.” Again, in the fact of the gradual 
transition in the animal kingdom from purely 
instinctive to conscious and self-regulated actions, 
he finds occasion to indorse the conclusion of Dr. 
Laycock, that “ the two forms of mental manifes- 
tation—the voluntary and the involuntary—have 
a common origin; and that the human mind is 
none other than the unconscious/y working prin- 
ciple of intelligence, individualized, become con- 
scious of its own workings in the cerebrum, and 
deriving its ideas from its constructive or mate- 
rial changes in the organ of mind.” ‘That is, the 
human mind is only an expansion of the mind of 
the bee or of the oyster, but gifted in the process 
of being expanded, in some way not explained, 
with self-consciousness. But what has been the 
expanding process ? In answer to this anticipated 
question, the author quotes approvingly from 
Spencer the intimation that “the genesis of the 
nervous system [in the perfection found in man] 
and the complicated nature of the human brain 
represent the infinity of experiences gained 
during the evolution of life from its lowest to its 
highest form!” That is, again, the mind has 
grown upward from the lowest grade of sensation, 
as seen in the oyster, to its present largeness and 
complexity, simply as the result of the action 
upon it of an infinity of its own experiences.” In 
other words, mind in the oyster is an elastic 
receptacle, highly distensible, but as yet undis- 
tended ; and an infinity of tugs made at it by 
nature, in the way of crowding into it her facts 
—** experiences”—have enlarged it to its wonder- 
ful capacity, as seen in the human being. We 
think the same fatal objection, in essence, lies 
against this, as against the theory last named. 
We do not understand how the “ experiences” can 
first enter a mind to give it new capacity ; for to 
us it is very clear that the capacity must always 
first be there, or the “experiences” can not be 
had. A toad, we will say, has no feeling of sub- 
limity arising from a thunder-storm; how then 
shall untold millions of such storms ever create 
in the toad the capacity to experience a sublime 
feeling? Nay, more: this inexorable dependence 
of “experiences” on previously conferred capa- 
city, is the clearest proof that lower intelligences 
or unintelligences in the scale of being can never 
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rise above their appointed limits. It is the inter- 
pretation in fact of the law that makes them, not 
pilgrims toward the acme of mind, but removable 
strata in the crystalline structure of the universal 
infra-human mind—the human alone being en- 
dowed with boundless capacities of growth and 
elevation. 

We are now prepared for the inquiry whether 
it is reasonable to suppose that man, if he did 
not begin life in the form and character of some 
lower or lowest species, did nevertheless begin 
it as an infant in intellect and a savage in dis- 
position. Believing we have shown that there is 
no good ground for belief that humanity has had 
its origin in the brute, we wish now to inquire 
whether brutism has ever had its complete repre- 
sentation as a grade in the growth of man. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 
THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 


BY G. W. KNAPP. 


TEMPERAMENT. 


Tuey have a predominance of the Bilious tem- 
perament and Lymphatic portion of the Vital. 

The opinion generally prevails that they are an 
active, stirring, energetic race ; this is entirely er- 
roneous. The circulatory part of the Vital temper- 
ament is not partieularly week, but chill and elug- 
gish. Dr. Rush, in his. “ Natural History” of 
medicine among them, speaks of their * beloved 
indolenee,” and says, “ The circulation of the 
blood is more languid in the Indians than in per- 
sons who are in the constant exercise of the hab- 
its of civilized life. Out of eight Indian men 
whose pulses I once examined at the wrists, I did 
not meet with one in whom the artery beat more 
than sixty-four strokes in a minute” 

From personal observation, I know that the ex- 
ertions they make are generally the offspring of 
dire necessity, instead of an inherent desire for 
action. Indeed, I have seen cases where they 
were cared and provided for by others, in which 
circumstances they evinced but little more dispo- 
sition for exercise than the oyster, a mere living 
vegetable. When full-fed, in summer, they will 
bask in the sun between meals ; in winter, lounge 
around a fire, provided it is made for them, other- 
wise nearly freeze before they will build one. The 
Winnebago tribe are the most indolent of any, I 
believe, and they have the least incentives to ex- 
ertion. The annuities they receive from the Gener- 
al Government, in compensation for their lands in 
Wisconsin and Iowa, nearly support them, leav- 
ing them nearly at liberty to act out nature, which 
manifests itself by imaction. 

The Mental temperament is but weakly devel- 
oped, leaving their organization coarse and gross. 
I am fully satisfied that many of the amiable 
and virtuous qualities which have been attributed 
to them, are the result of stolid indifference and 
want of feeling, instead ot an acute sense of jus- 
tice and honor. If we give them any other solu- 
tion, we shall involve ourselves in a labyrinthian 
maze of difficulties from which we can not extri- 
cate ourselves consistently. Toa casual observer, 
the Indian is an anomalous being ; but toa critic- 
al examiner, who trusts not specious professions, 
but goes “ behind the scenes” to determine the 
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character of the performers, the mystery is solved. 
One must be very cautious to ascertain the source 
and prompting cause of their actions before they 
pass judgment upon its meritoriousness. Those 
who live among them ought to be the best judges 
of their true character, and they almost invaria- 
bly declare them unworthy of confidence. Even 
the Indians themselves have no confidence in 
each other; they will much sooner leave their 
property in possession of the whites than with a 
brother Indian. Certainly they ought to know 
their own character better than transient travel- 
ers. The heroie fortitude with which they en- 
dure hardships, pain, hunger, etc., has been ex- 
cessively applauded as a mark of determination, 
courage, and the superior control they have over 
their feelings. That this so-called fortitude is 
the result of the bluntness of their perceptions, is 
evident from the coarseness of their organization 
taken in connection with their general character. 
The first, and what alone would be sufficient proof, 
is that the pappooses evince the same heroic forti- 
tude. I have seen those not over two or three 
years of age ina state of perfect nudity the cold- 
est days in winter, around the cabins, and out- 
doors without so much as scarcely shivering. Even 
while yet tied to the board, on which they are not 
very ceremoniously handied and transported, they 
seldom ery or evince signs of pain. Another 
proof is, so far from being apathetic to pain, ete., 
where they experience it, they are as clamorous 
and yield to it as quick, and I believe quick- 
er, than the whites. If we do not see any hyster- 
ical, fastidious persons among them, it is because 
they lack that nervous excitability which gives 


rise to this class among the whites. They are - 


more prone to magnify their grievances than 
any race of people with which I am acquainted. 
Molehills are magnified into mountains, and they 
whimper about them as much as any child, mak- 
ing petty annoyances totally unworthy of notice 
the matter of serious complaint. 

It will be proper to notice, under this head of 
the subject, some of their physical peculiarities. 
We hear much about the talluess and straightness 
of the Indian braves, aad thei: faultless propor- 
tiens. It might be relevant here to inquire what 
are “ faultless proportions,” to determine wheth- 
er the popular standard was correct or not, but it 
would require too much space, and I proceed to 
remark : 


1. The tall stateliness of the braves arises from 
their never laboring. All the exercises to which 
they are subject only has a tendency to produce 
elasticity of the muscles,and make them agile 
They seldom do any fatiguing labor, except such 
as walking, running, etc 

2. The squaws are not as well formed or sym- 
metrical in their proportions as white women. 
This is, in a measure, owing to their being com- 
pelled to do all the labor. They are squabby and 
very ungraceful in their movements. In fact, they 
never could be trained to move with the grace 
and dignity of a white woman. The peculiar 
conformation of their feet precludes the possibil- 
ity of an Indian competing with a Caucasian in 
grace and ease of motion. His feet turn in so 
that he can not stand as firm, and when he walks 
and runs, produces a kind of crimping motion. 





All that I ever saw to admire was their erect pos- 
ture, and well may they stand straight, having 
never borne a burden to give them a drooping 
posture. The capability of endurance of the In- 
dian women might be a lesson to some, to all of 
our effeminate Caucasian /adies, many of whom 
consider themeelves as parasitical beings, depend- 
ent upon man for protection and support. So far 
from this being the case with the squaws, they, 
in a great measure, support their lazy lords. Many 
causes conspire to produce their hardiness, but as 
I did not purport to write an article on physiolo- 
gy, I pass over them. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

There is a greatsameness in the developments 
of the crania among the Indians. What differ- 
ence there is in the different individuals is owing 
more to their variations of temperament than to 
the variations of craniological development. Thus 
the heads of the Chippewas, the tribe of which 
George Copway is a member, are almost precisely 
like those of the Winnebagoes, yet they are much 
smarter and mere intelligent. Accordingly, we 
find they have a greater proportionate develop- 
ment of the nervous or mental temperament, be- 
ing considerably smaller with heads of the same 
size. And their features and organization exhibit 
a fineness of texture seen in no others. I meas- 
ured two heads, as near as I could judge, fair rep- 
resentatives of their respective tribes, one Chip- 
pewa, the other Winnebago. The distance around 
the base of the brain in each was 23 inches ; and 
measuring over Causality, 20 inches. The dis- 
tances from the orifice of the ear, over the various 
organs; were as follows : in the Winnebago Indian 
13; Comparison, 14} ; Benevolence, 15; Ven- 
eration, 14} ; Firmness, 15 ; Approbativeness, 15} ; 
Philoprogenitiveness, 11 ; Amativeness, 10. Chip- 
pewa Indian, 13; Comparison, 14; Benevo- 
lence, 14}; Veneration, 15; Firmness, 15; Ap- 
probativeness, 13}; Philoprogenitiveness, 11} ; 
Amativeness, 10. 

Iuhabitiveness I did not measure. At this or- 
gan there is a flat place in all of their heads, 
eaused by their heads resting on this part during 
infancy, their body being tied to a board till they 
are a year or over old. This custom may also 
have an influence upon the external appearance 
of some of the other organs located in this region 

It will be seen at a glance that the mass of the 
brain is located in the basilar region. The per- 
ceptive organs are large, and they have the qual- 
ities they give in @ pre-eminent degree. Acute- 
ness of observation is peculiarly an Indian trait 
of character. This is owing, undoubtedly, to their 
being constantly exercised, as well as to their size. 
The reflective organs being only small, do not oc- 
cupy the time and attention, by working up and 
digesting the facts and appearances observed, con- 
sequently the perceptives are in constant action. 
In scholarship, so far as the perceptives are con- 
cerned, they are very apt. I was informed by one 
of the teachers in one of the Indian schools, that 
some of the children had learned nearly all, or all 
of the alphabet in aday. I became acquainted with 
one Indian who had been educated at the acad- 
emy in Quincy, Illinois, than whom few English 
scholars could read better. And yet he made but 
little better appearance than others. Their minds 








are like a great store-house without any manufac- 
turing establishment attached to work up the raw 
material which may accumulate from various 
sources ; like a large stomach, capacious enough 
to contain sufficient food for the most powerful 
frame, yet comparatively useless because dyspep- 
tic and incapable of digesting what it can easily 
contain. The reflective organs are to the mind 
what the stomach is to the physical economy. 
They digest the intellectual food which the per- 
ceptives collect, and work it up into intellectual 
chyle to strengthen and elevate the mind. The 
intellectual stomach of the Indian is too weak to 
digest the food collected, and, consequently, his 
mind can not gain strength any more than can the 
dyspeptic’s body when the stomach refuses to di- 
gest the food placed in it, 

The strength of a man’s mind is not determined 
by the actual amount of knowledge he possesses, 
but the amount of available knowledge ; the same 
as the profits of a man of business depend not on 
the actual amount of property he may possess, 
but on the amount he can turn in the way of trade. 
It is in the reflectives that man rises above the 
brute creation. Had the ape and baboon the pow- 
er of speech, they could regale us with as lucid 
accounts of what they had seen, as those of the 
genus homo. 

This ineapacity to apply the stores of his knowl- 
edge is only the great obstacle to the civilization 
of the Indian. : 

In the region of-the crown, the Indian head is 
also largely developed. Large self-esteem, when 
combined with an enlightened mind, gives an as- 
piring disposition to be or do something truly 
noble ; but in the Indian it is completely benight- 
ed, and only serves to give them an exalted view 
of their own importance. Of them, Byron's line 
that uone— 

“ Will trade his neighbor for himself,” 

is emphatically true. Their reflective organs are 
too weak to solve the problem of true dignity, and 
led on by their large Destructiveness, they place it 
in scalping their enemies. This is the goal of their 
ambition ; let them but perform some feat of this 
description, they care not how many others are 
Bacons or Newtons. Their intellects are so weak 
that they fail almost im ¢oto to perceive or appre- 
ciate the comparative value of property, things, 
and actions, rendering them an easy prey to the 
rapacity of traders, who hover around them as 
buzzards over a dead carcass. I have heard chiefs 
speak in council with such dignity, earnestness, 
and eloquence, aye, even vehemence, that one 
would naturally suppose the fate of nations in- 
volved in the issue for which they were plead- 
ing ; but when the interpreter unlocks the subject 
and reveals a few pounds of coffee and tobacco, 
one experiences a sensation akin to jumping out 
of a hot room into an ice bath. 

We hear much about their eloquence, yet their 
constitutions utterly preclude the possibility of 
their manifesting that swaying, moving, melting 
eloquence which is the result of keen susceptibil- 
ity, acting by sympathy upon the feelings of 
others. They may rehearse their grievances with 
power, and arouse their braves to vengeance and 
revenge, yet let an Anglo-Saxon be placed in the 
same circumstances, he would have rent the heay- 
ens with his eloquence, and made the hoary moun- 
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AUNT BETSEY, 


PORTRAIT OF 
This portrait of “ Aunt Betsy” 
sota,” 7 Harriet E. a 
head. She has undoubtedly 


tains nod and weep with his pathos. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, Indians are comparatively 


eloquent, because they spend a// their energies on | 


trifles as well as on momentous questions ; but 
take a subject which will arouse a// the energies 
of some of our greatest orators, and the Indian 


pared with the refulgence of the noon-day sun. 


appearance to those accustomed to the refined 
adornments of civilized life. 


present tense, however, for eating is a paramount 
object with him ; indeed, it may truly be said, he 
“lives to eat.” 


bedaub his face, and a few gaudy ribbons, beads, 
bells, thimbles, ete , ete. 


At first thought, one would suppose their large | 


Cautiousness would induce them to provide for 


the future, but before it can do this, the reflective | 
organs must give notice that there is danger to be 
| spontaneous offering of spiritual love 


met there. Their want of forethought and im- 
providence are notorious. 
on them. They seem to think, at least they prac- 
tice upon the principle, that “ sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” That their improvidence 
is caused by their deficiency in the reflective fac- 


ulties must be admitted, for it can be solved in no | 


other way. “ Looking out for a rainy day,” I be- 
lieve is the direct result of forethought, and not so 
much the offspring of Cautiousness as is general- 


ly supposed. A miserly disposition may conspire | 


“DAKOTA INDIAN.’ 


one of the Dakotas—is copied, by permission of the 
publishers, Sheldon, Blakeman & Co, from “ Floral Home; or, First Years of Minne- 
This portrait is a fair specimen of the Indian face and 
been perverted by adopting the vices of the whites, as the 
work before us says she can “steal more, lie more, work more, and withal has more 
character than women of her tribe, and has no redeeming trait but insolence.” 


An Indian will half | 
starve to gratify this faculty, not exactly in the | 
| the result of self-control I deny ; it is perfectly nat- 


He will starve in the future for | 
the sake of a little vermilion, ete , with which to | 
| see them doom the dearest objects of their affec-_ 
| tion to a life of slavery, converting them into a 


Experience seems lost | 
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to produce the same result 
among the other races, but 
this disposition the Indian 
lacks, and he makes only 
such provisions as his 
present necessities re- 
quire— 
“To be content his natural 
desire ;” 
yet he makes provisions ‘o 
prolong that existence 
only in the present. We 
might think that his habit- 
ual indolence caused his 
improvidence ; but this is 
not a tenable theory. 
When he has an abun- 
dance at command, his 
Cautiousness has not suffi- 
cient influence to prevail 
on him to keep it. He 
equanders, and even gives 
it away, as though it 
was a burden upon his 
hands; his board is free 
or all to partake who 
will. We might here 
be tempted to think that 
his generosity and kind- 
heartedness was the cause, 
but we find him on other 
occasions manifesting a 
contrary disposition. He 
= is one of the veriest beg- 
gars and spongers in existence. A man may 
work all day long to procure a supper for his wife 
and children, yet an Indian would eat it up for 
him at night if permitted, and let them starve 
And this he would do lounging around day after 


| day, unless explicitly denied. They are most 
oratory would be like the flickering lamp com- | 
| be exercised, they are like the little boy, and had 

Approbativeness is also large in them, and man- | 
ifesting itself in connection with their coarse or- | 
ganization, makes them present a tru_y ridiculous | 


notoriously selfish ; if there is any generosity to 


rather others would be generous to them. 

Some writers have told us of the great control 
the Indians have over their feelings, that they 
manifest stoical indifference as to whom, and the 
time when they are to be married. That they are 
indifferent is certain, yet that that indifference is 


ural. Their love is coarse and sensual, scarcely 
more than a mere animal feeling. If they loved 
with the fervor of spiritual love, we should not 


beast of burden. The Jaws of civilized nations 
afford a woman but little more protection against 
the unjust exactions of the husband than does the 
Indian code. The protection she receives is the 
The In- 
dian is a creature of impulse, and the last to sup- 
press his feelings, unless it is to accomplish some 
strategical purpose. 

Many have been deceived in their estimates of 
Indian character ; specious pretenses have been 
recorded as genuine truths, and inferences and 
deductions drawn from these false premises They 
are habitum iars, deceptive and treacherous, with 
any amount of French-paste ready to palm off 
for real diamonds. Their very apathy, deception, 





and ignorant improvidence have secured them 
many extollers, which a just analysis of their 
characters would have undeceived. In conelu- 
sion, there is one thing on which I wish informa- 
tion. They have no beards. The query arises 
here, have the other races beards because they 
shave! Or do they shave because they have 
beards? Willsome one tell ? 
Grsson, Stevpen Co., N. Y. 





RAG-PICEKEERS OF NEW YORK. 

Of all the denizens of this teeming metropolis 
there is no class more industrious and economical, 
and none, except the beggar, that appears so low 
and doggedly careless as to ease, cleanliness, and 
the comforts pertaining to humanity. Every- 
body, at least those who are up early, sees the 
men, women, and children of this wandering class, 
hook in hand, basket on the arm, and sack over 
the shoulder, moving through the gutters and 
searching in the ash-barrels and boxes, and over- 
hauling garbage vessels to find rags, papers, bits 
of coal, old shoes, or pieces of food. We have 
seen men gnaw bones and eat cold potatoes which 
they found in the gutter. 

With what eager haste do they hurry from 
barrel to barrel, eying the gutter with a piercing 
scrutiny for rag or scrap, seeming to perceive a 
value in things which to other eyes, if seen at all, 
are regarded only as filth. 

The quick perception and ready decision of 
these people strike the observer as very remarkable. 
They will readily detect, across the street, a bit of 
rag reeking with filth, and nearly buried by water 
in the gutter. It is surprising to see with what 
facility they handle the hook in hauling out a 
muddy rag, then tread on it with one foot to press 
the water out, on a high paving stone or on the 
edge of the curb, and with a dexterous matter-of- 
fact swing, deposit it in the basket to drain, but 
soon to be transferred with all sorts of similar 
valuables to the bag on the back. Thus they 
hurry and drudge through every street and alley in 
this great city; and not a bit of waste paper, a 
worn-out scrubling rag, a shoe, or piece of coal, is 
allowed to remain in the street after about ten 
o'clock in the day. Oaly to think of traveling 
through thousands of miles of streets every morn- 
ing before the fashionable world is up Every 
ash-barrel is overhauled, perhaps a dozen times, 
every gutter probed and peered into, every little 
heap swept from stores by porters and shopboys, 
is carefully seanned, and sometimes quarreled over 
by several greedy urchins, or its contents serambled 
for by a couple of women or stolid-looking, tan- 
colored men. Thus they tramp, intent upon their 
meager gleanings of things cast off as valueless, 
entirely oblivious of every thing else. 

It is very interesting to him who studies char- 
acter to look at the heads, faces, and bodies of this 
peculiar class, for it is as distinct in looks and de- 
meanor from all others as it is in pursuit. Their 
heads are wide and low, their faces long, sallow, 
and imbrowned ; their features fixed and rigid as 
if frozen, the expression of their eyes hard and 
cold, and a look of obstinate yet independent sor- 
row seems to pervade every feature. Their bodies, 
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too, sympathize with their faces and their voca- 
tion. Their backs are bent, their step is stern yet 
hopeless, and the entire makeup is groveling, care- 


THE RAG-PICKER 
less of everybody, indifferent to frowns or smiles, 
to broadcloth or silk, looking only for rags and 
garbage, bones, old shoes, and coal. 

To pervade every street and do all this work re- 
quires the persevering activity of many thousands. 
Some live in the hovels in the Sixth Ward, in the 
vicinity of the Five Points, in “ Rag-Picker'’s Par- 
adise.” The Eleventh Ward is also a great resort 
for them. Others swarm in cabins far up town on 
fields of land yet waste and barren ; others, again, 
in the Southera outskirts of Brooklyn toward 
Greenwood. 

Many of these people are Germans, who live so 
| cheaply and economically that some of them have 
accumulated thousands of dollars. We have con- 
versed with some of them, and are informed that 
asingle person oan pick up in a day that which 
will yield from twenty-five to fifty cents, after the 
rags are washed and dried, and the bones, coal, 
etc., prepared for use or for sale. 

It can be imagined that the concentration of 
large quantities of such filthy matter as these 
people collect, and attempt to cleanse and dry for 
sale, must be excessively offensive to d y and 
the health of the neighborhood where their colonies 
dwell. 

Within the last few years another “ institu- 
| tion,” distinct from, yet apparently akin to that 
| of rag-picking, has sprang up in New York. We 
| Tefer to the hand garbage-carts drawn by a man, 
| Woman, or boy, and two dogs harnessed in such a 
| manner as to travel under the shafts of the cart on 
| each side of the man. These establishments are 
quartered in the vicinity of the rag-picking com- 
munity, if, indeed, it do not constitute a branch 
of the same concern. Before daylight these carts, 
8s well as thousands of “ gutter-snipes,” or rag- 
pickers, sally forth from their miserable abodes in 
the city, or come streaming in from its filthy out- 
tkirts, and commence to collect the garbage which 
is in tubs or boxes before the doors, or in bins 
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placed on the sidewalk at short distances apart, in 
the less cleanly portion of the city, into which the 
people are required to throw it to be taken by 
these dog-carts or others. 

The dogs thus harnessed guard the cart from ail 
invasion while its 
master may be up al- 
leys or in basements 
carrying out buckets 
of loading for his 
cart. At the word, 
or when the ma:, 
takes hold ‘to go on, 
the dogs start up and 
pull with all their 
might. The other 
day we saw a boy 
with his dogs and 
cart on the rail-track, 
in one of our streets, 
and when a car ap- 
proached the dogs 
became frightened 
and started off at 
their utmost speed, 
barking fiercely 
through fear of the 
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fore they are not in the way of any other class of 
producers. Such a mass of matter as they thus 
collect from the streets, if left to rot in the gutters. 
would prejudice the public health! and the 
amount of paper which can be made from the rags 


RAG AND GARBAGE-CART 





ear, and taking the loaded cart, boy and all, ata 
rapid rate though he held back with all his might. 
He succeeded in ending the race and the panic 
of his dogs by suddenly turning the direction of 
the cart into a side street, out of harm’s way, when 
the dogs becoming satisfied of their safety, calmed 
down at once 

’ This matter, thus collected, comes from the 
kitchens of the people, and serves as food, first for 
the dogs which help to collect it, and the surplus 
goes to feea pigs and cows, and thus becomes a 
source of profit. It is hinted that much of this is 
selected out and eaten by the community of rag- 
pickers and dog-carters. This may be true of the 
meat and marrow-bones often found in it, but, we 
presume, not much beyond this. These carts are 
also used by rag-buyers, as well as for collecting 
gaibage, one of which, drawn by a woman, of a 
better class than the rag- pickers, and her two dogs, 
we represent in the engraving. 

These dogs not only labor willingly in this, to 
them, unnatural vocation, but they seem proud 
of the distinction, and as a consequence, no ple- 
beian dog, uninitiated in the dignified mysteries 
of cart-dogship, is allowed to approach the vehicle 
except at his peril. Boys, moreover, and even 
men, are not allowed to approach the cart when 
the human part of the team is in the yards or base- 
ments on business connected with the concern, 
and has left the cart and its precious load in their 
charge. The intelligence of these dogs is remark- 
able. They seem to know almost as much about 
the management of the cart as their human asso- 
ciate, and obey every word and look, and even 
anticipate approaching necessities. 

Dirty, ill-paid, and debased as the rag- pickers 
and garbage gatherers really are, they are, never 
theless, useful to the public, and unlike beggars, 
they are self-sustaining, and live on the avails of 
that which would otherwise be wasted. So that 
they practically create a!l they obtain, and there- 





and papers which they collect in this city is 
really surprising. It would be reckoned by thou- 
sands of tons annually. Of how much more value, 
however, are human beings than paper rags! How 
much more ennobling would it be for these people 
to cultivate the idle land in the West, and procure 
a good living, and add ten times as much to the 
common stock of wealth as they now do! Large 
cities, in more respects than one, use up the ma- 
terial of humanity rapidly, and there is, in our 
opinion, missionary work enough in New York to 
absorb all the surplus money and sympathy of its 
entire people. 





MAN. 

Waar do we comprehend by the term man? 
Do we recognize in him a being of great intel- 
lectual endowments, moral faculties, and a soul, 
besides the common animal capabilities? or do 
we view him as a purely physical being--a mere 
animal, that must eat, sleep, and gratify the 
passions which he possesses in common with all 
the lower animals! I fear that there are too 
many, if not a majority of persons, who act as if 
they thought man was a mere avimal, having no 
mind to improve, no soul to enlighten, and no 
responsibility resting upon him. 

We have only to open our eyes and look around 
us to see a great portion of mankind engaged in ea- 
ger pursuit of the “ Almighty Dollar.” The mer- 
chant bends over his desk, or labors among boxes 
and bales, the livelong day ; the farmer sweats 
and broils in the sun; the blacksmith’s hammer 
is heard to ring early in the morning and late in 
the evening, and persons of all other occupations 
are equally persevering to acquire property. 
And for what purpose do most persons seek to 
acquire property but for the gratification of the 
animal wants—-to dress, eat, drink, and gratify 
the passions? Yet they seem perfectly contented; 
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to have no elevated purposes, no noble aspirations. 
We are glad, nevertheless, to see all the avoeations 
of man well followed and made profitable, but 
how much more would we rejoice to see the prot- 
its of such successful business appropriated to 
the cultivation of the mind, the elevation and re- 
finement of the soul, as well as the proper de- 
velopment of the body. 

Can a man be proprly called a man without in- 
tellect, or without moral faculty, or without social 
dispositions, or without selfish and animal facul- 
ties, or yet, indeed, without a healthy and well-de- 
veloped body; and is a man really a man without 
intellectual edueation, moral training, social cul- 
ture, and good bodily developments! Men are 
but half developed in the true sense of manliness. 
They are dwarfed in body, cramped in mind, 
bigoted and warped in their moral nature, and 
perverted in their social impulses. 

What 4 caricature upon the original—when 
God pronounced him “very good”—is man of 
the present day' In body, hardly a sound one 
ean be found; and in mind, how feverish and 
warped! 

In proportion as man is cultivated in all his 
faculties, and trained in a healthful manner, 
physically, does he bear the image of his God ; and 
in proportion as he reflects that image does he de- 
serve the name of MAN. 


= -— eo —____.. 


SYMPATHY 


ITS NATURE AND OPERATION, 


THIRD ARTICLE 


Trere is a third picture which we might pre- 
sent to our reader here, and that is a portrait of 
a modern Shylock, and we could show that even 
his harmless little idiosyncrasies are as infectious 
as any other, as those who are sometimes in the 
habit of doing business with him have experienc- 
ed. A greedy merchant who wants more than he 
ought to get for his goods will scarcely believe 
that he excites the selfishness and avarice of his 
customers to an unwonted activity by the man- 
ner in which he conducts his traffic with them, 
and thus often disappoints himself of his own ob- 
jects, yet itis so. A friend of mine, who is at all 
times careless enough of pecuniary affairs, always 
experiences an instinctive tendency to higgle for 
the merest trifles when he deals with a man of a 
* close disposition,” while he seldom stands upon 
them with one of a more liberal spirit, and 
he was, for some time, unable to account for 
these opposite traits, as he deemed them, in his 
character. 

The reason is evident to the reader. Your Jew, 
however, understands these things. He will even 
sell you one or two articles at a loss, to put you 
off your guard, and hook you unawares. But if 
you succeed at last in concluding your business 
with him on as favovable terms for yourself as 
you had anticipated, it will only be because of 
some one or other of those accidents which will 
sometimes happen to the shrewdest in business. 
Even when he fleeces you, however, he kindly 
sends you away with the consoling belief that you 
have had a good bargain and have got your goods 
very cheap indeed ; and certainly the delusion it- 
self is worth something. 
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But this law of sympathy, which we have been 
discussing in some of its manifold applications, ac- 
quires a new beauty when we turn from its ordin- 
ary operations in life and apply it to solve the 
question ; how the orator produces his electric ef- 
fects upon the minds of a multitude? This isa 
question which will often occur to every one ; and 
in truth it does seem wonderful that one mind 
should sometimes exert so potent an influence over 
the feelings of a great body of people, that no 
king, in all his trappings of pomp, and power, and 
pride, ever had so great. Yet this is easily expli- 
cable; for the bond of union that exists between 
the orator and the people—and the medium by 
which his effects are conveyed to their minds, con- 
sists in the sympathy between their feelings and 
his. He is but the exponent of their feelings—and 
he only gives to them a more forcible expression 
than they can. They must therefore be prepared 
to receive his effects by circumstances which ex- 
cite and interest them; and he must be a parti- 
cipator with them in their emotions. Their feel- 
ings then warm his into a glow ; and he kindles 
theirs, in turn, into a flame; and they reflect this 
back upon him again with an added heat; and 
thus their feelings keep pace with each other, and 
go on hand in hand until those of both are seeth- 
ing and convulsed like volcanic fires with the same 
intense and burning fervor. Those of both grow 
warmer and more irrepressible as he goes on, and 
burn brighter and mount higher, until, in the de- 
lirium which seizes them all, he pours his soul 
out upon them in a fury whirlwind, and all are 
caught up in the common conflagration of sense, 
thought, and feeling 

Passion, then, it will be seen, is the magic 
of the orator; this is the talisman by which he 
works his enchantments ; this is the Aladdin which 
commands the slaves of the lamp; and changes in 
a night the face of kingdoms. But when the feel- 
ings of the orator run counter to those of the 
people, the bond of sympathy, which bound them 
together and made their feelings one, is broken, 
and his spell has lost its force. The incantation 
has forgot its word of mystery, and the charms 
which might have moved the dead are unmeaning 
and powerless now. 

Hence, when their feelings do not concur with 
his, he finds it impossible to impress them with 
his emotions, until he has first brought them to 
think, as he does, by appealing to their reason. 
But where the reason is under the control of ex- 
cited feelings, he finds that his approaches to it 
must be gradual, and conducted as carefully as 
the march of an army in an enemy's country, to 
guard against the discovery of his designs, and 
the defeat of them in the common alarm. He 
finds it necessary then, first to conciliate the 
good-will of the audience to himself, and impress 
them with an unhesitating conviction of his sin- 
cerity ; and when he has at last secured atten- 
tion, he proceeds to present to them his views, 
and to sustain them with what strength he can, 
until he has effected a complete revolution in 
their judgments. When this has been done, the 
rest is easy. He does not then, any longer, find 
it difficult to inspire them with his own emotions 
and stamp their minds with the impress of his own. 
Then, when their feelings begin to grow more and 
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more impassioned with the increasing fervor of 
his own, until every mind is ruled by the frenzy of 
the hour, they will sometimes go to lengths under 
its impulse which may, and sometimes do, leave 
something for history to record. For nothing is 
impossible for the earnest and impassioned orator 
to accomplish when great interests are involved 
in the issue and he has once gained the approval 
of their juigments and the concurrence of their 
feelings. Then he has, for the time being at least, 
a fearful power in his hands, and the tremendous 
uses he may make of it are shown in all the an- 
nals of all the ages. What other influence, in- 
deed, over a people can so soon make them kindle 
the torch of war, or set revolutions on foot to res- 
cue trampled liberty and hurl tyrants from their 
thrones, as that of the orator? or what so soon 
can disenthrall their minds of every slavish sense 
of subjection to governments and creeds, and in- 
spire*them with the spirits of freemen? Yet the 
orator does not implant feelings in their minds 
which did not exist before; he simply awakens 
them to a freer and more vigorous life, and 
breathes into them the ardor of his own. 

Among the remarkable instances which might be 
quoted to show the astonishing effects which im- 
passioned eloquence produces at times, it deserves 
mention, that when Sheridan delivered his famous 
speech against Warren Hastings, on the impeach - 
ment of that officer, so vivid and fearful was the 
picture he drew in it of his atrocities —fields ray" 
aged, towns and cities depopulated, a once rich 
and flourishing country every where desolated 
and laid bare, and the miserable inhabitants fly- 
ing to the recesses of wilds and mountains for re- 
fuge from the pursuing sword of the destroyer, 
and perishing by thousands in the jaws of famine 
—a scene of indescribable confusion arose among 
the listeners, and even the great Siddons, who 
was present, and who was accustomed as an act- 
ress to the simulation of every passion, screamed 
and fainted, with many others; and more wonder- 
ful than all, the accused himself was so impressed 
with the reality of a description which, it is now 
believed, drew its strongest colors from the heat- 
ed imagination of the speaker, that he exclaimed : 
“T have never had until now any adequate con- 
ception of what a monstrous villain I have 
been !” 

No doubt Sheridan partly believed himself in 
the truth of his statements; but this instance shows 
how thoroughly a man of strong passions may 
sometimes enter into the spirit of the part he has 
to play, as his feelings kindle with the contempla- 
tion of the work they have to do, as both to make 
himself a convert to their heated and exaggerated 
views—without which pre-requisite he can not 
greatly influence others—and to stamp every 
mind with irresistible convictions, when, in fact, 
they have little or no foundation in truth to sus- 
tain them. 

The reason, too, why great actors excite our 
emotions as they do, is, because they also enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of their parts, and pre- 
sent us pictures which are faithful to nature; 
and which, therefore, can not fail to touch our 
hearts. d 

This is well expressed in the lines which 
were written on Garrick and Barry, when these 
great rivals in the histrionic art were both play- 
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ing King Lear at the same time in different parts 
of the town : 

To Barry we do plandits bring ; 

To Garrick but a tear; 

For Barry's every inch a king!— 

But Garrick is King Lear.” 

Perhaps nowhere is the electric effect of strong 
emotions more strikingly displayed than at re- 
vival meetings, where the exalted feelings seen 
in them are communicated from one to another, 


| with so mysterious a power that the most irrev- 


erent are impressed with the solemnity of the 


| geene and infected by the frenzy of the hour, and 


very often those who came to scoff remain to 
pray. 

Amore striking instance, in the estimation of 
some minds, however, would be that which is 
sometimes exhibited even by tried and veteran 
armies, when they are struck, as they not unfre- 
quently are, with sudden and apparently cause- 
less panics on the field, and wheeling on their feet 
with one impulse commit themselves to flight with- 
out being able to define the reason of their terror. 
Cases have occurred, indeed, where opposite armies 
have been struck with a panic at the same time, 
and turning their backs on each other have fled in 
opposite directions from the place of battle. Cases 
of this kind are explicable by the supposition that 
a single soldier being struck with a sudden fear, 
communicates his emotions to those around him, 
and they impart them to the rest, and thus it 
passes as with a single shock through whole ranks 
of men, and so absorbs their whole nature while 
it continues, that it ean seldom be arrested by 
any exertions whatever, until it has spent its 
force. The stampede among horses and cattle 
on the prairie is governed by this law of sym- 
pathy. 

Numerous other applications of this principle 
will suggest themselves to the reader who delights 
in marking the operations of nature; and will 
2ontinually open up new fielgs for reflection and 
point out new means of accomplishing that hap- 
piness which is not the least of every one’s objects 
in life. Space will not permit us to dwell upon 
this point; but we may say, generally, that two 
important lessons are to be derived from this law : 
first, that those who desire to be held in grate- 
ful estimation by others must so conduct as to en- 
title themselves to their love and mespect by the 
display in themselves of those amiable qualities 
Which exeite them; and, second, that those who 
would learn to govern oth@j must first learn that 
lesson, so hard to learn, to govern themselves ; 
and at all times to keep their feelings under the 
control and direction of a well-balanced judg- 
ment, and to allow themselves at no time to be 
betrayed into an excess of passion or into any 
which is not fully warranted by the circumstances. 
Few persons have ever learned the latter lesson 
80 well as the immortal Washington, who subjeet- 
td, by rigid discipline, to a perfect control at all 
times, passions which were naturally very strong 
and an irascibility which was sometimes scarcel y 
to be suppressed ; and thus did he achieve for him- 
self a well-merited name which is known and 
honored throughout the world, and of which that 
noblest sentence ever passed on man is recorded— 
that he was “first in war—first in peace—and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 





Ehents of the Month. 


FarLure oF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.— 
The Atlantic cable was lost at a quarter before 
four o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 11th Aug., 
after having paid out successfully 335 nautical 
miles of the cable, and lost 100 miles of it in water 
over two miles in depth, and the greater part of 
this at the rate of rather more than five knots 
an hour. At the time the accident occurred there 
was a heavy swellon. The Viagara was going 
at the rate of four knots per hour, and as the 
engineer thought the cable was running out in 
too great a proportion to the speed of the ship, he 
considered it necessary to direct the brakes to be 
applied more firmly, when, unfortunately, the 
cable parted at some distance from the stern 
of the ship. The Agamemnon, Niagara, and 
Susquehanna remained a short time where the 
cable parted, to try some experiments in the 
deep water of that part of the Atlantic (two 
thousand fathoms), which it is considered will be 
of great value tothe Telegraph Company. The 
Cyclops was sent back with dispatches to Valen- 
tia, and to join the Leopard at Portsmouth. 

The correspondent of the Hera/d on board the 
Niagara thus describes the parting of the cable: 
“This has been asad day. We had retired full 
of hope, not, it is true, unmixed with a sort of 
dread that there was something still worse than 
what had yet happened impending over the enter- 
prise. This morning, about four o’clock, we were 
awakened out of our sleep to hear the cable had 
parted in over two thousand fathoms water. Five 
minutes after it had been announced every one 
was out of his bed to ascertain for himself if it 
was indeed true. There was, however, no reason 
to doubt, for there hung the broken end over the 
stern swinging loosely, and there were the wheels 
as motionless asa rock. The other end had not yet 
sunk to the bottom; it had to descend more than 
two miles before it reached the plateau, and it 
would require more time to accomplish that, The 
noise that sounded like pleasant music in our ears 
had ceased, and the machine which had caused 
us so much anxiety had now become as so much 
useless lumber, blocking up the quarter deck. 
The cause of the calamity was the application of 
the brakes at a time when it was almost fatal to 
use them. There was a pretty heavy swell on, 
and as usual under such circumstances, the stern 
of the vessel was elevated or depressed as she rose 
on each wave. It was while her stern was down 
that the brakes were put on, so that in addition 
to the strain produced by its rising again, the 
cable had to bear an additional strain of three 
thousand pounds, as marked upon the indicator. 
This was more than it could bear, and the conse- 
quence was that it parted, as has been stated. 
The moment the brakes were used the wheels 
stopped, and when the stern rose again they 
remained immovable, so that, between the strain 
brought upon the cable by the vessel and that 
caused by the application of the brakes, it had, 
as I have said, to bear more than it was ever 
calculated to sustain. The indicator showed a 
strain of three thousand pounds; but it is impos- 
sible to calculate the strain by which it was 
broken. Had the brake not been applied there 








is no doubt whatever that the cable would have 
remained perfect to the end, unless we were com- 
pelled by very great stress of weather to cut it. 
The circumstance, to say the least of it, was most 
unfortunate ; but if the enterprise has failed, the 
expedition has proved one thing beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, the practicability ef laying a 
submarine telegraph cable across the Atlantic 
between Ireland and Newfoundland. Of this every 
man on board is as fully convinced as he is of his 
own existence, whether it be laid next year orits 
accomplishment be postponed for fifty years to 
come.” —_— 

Uran.—By the last advices from Utah, reach- 
ing to July 11, it is reported that Brigham Young 
had gone north with his expedition, fully equip- 
ped, with three months’ provisions and a train of 
80 wagons. Various rumors are afloat as to its 
object. The most important and conclusive is that 
he is gone in seareh of a locality to defend the 
faithful against the expeeted troops from the East, 
He exhorts all the Saints, if it comes to fight, to 
kill each his man, and his salvation is secured. 
The Destroying Angels are busily engaged at 
their hellish work, murdering and robbing those 
who are apostates. Wilkins and party are com- 
posed of 26 persons, 8 of whom are women. After 
leaving Salt Lake they were arrested by alarge body 
of Mormons, and taken back on a charge of horse- 
stealing. As no evidence, even for » Mormon 
court, was offered against them, they were dis- 
charged, at the request of one Mesick, who knew 
three of them in San Franciseo—he being the 
clerk of the court. After that they were hunted 
like wolves, night and day, until they reached 
Goose Creek Mountains, over 100 miles from Salt 
Lake, when the Mormons made a charge on them, 
and killed six of their animals. One half of the 
population would leave, and will do so, if the Gov- 
ernment sends a sufficient force to protect them. 
Brigham declares that if the saints will stand by 
him and the Church, he will be president of the 
United States in less than ten years. Williams, 
the lawyer, had fled. The Destroying Angels 
were on his track, and it was not known if he 
escaped them. Open and avowed murder of all 
who have become and are becoming obnoxious is 
advocated in public assemblages ; in fact, an offer 
was publicly made in a meeting, by one of the 
faithful, to murder two Gentile traders at Box 
Elder, near the city, who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Elder Lorenzo Snow, if they did not 
leave by the Ist of June. A train of 100 wagons 
had left Salt Lake bound for the States, all of 
which belonged to Apostles, New dissensions are 
continually arising. That which causes the most 
ill-feeling is Brigham sealing young girls to old 
men. Several heads of families have been put 
out of the way, as they call it, on suspicion of 
being apostates, by which means the family can 
not leave. Several who heretofore have been 
in the confidence of the high-priests are known 
to have been murdered in attempting to leave 
secretly. Seven ladies, with their families, whose 
husbands had made their escape, begged to be 
taken away by Wilkins’ party, expecting daily 
to see some of their number dragged away to the 
harem of some of the anointed. Brigham preaches 
open rebellion to all attempts on the part of the 
Government to establish a foothold in his territory. 
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He has inaugurated a new law by which he 
governs disobedient wives, by degrading and 
making menials of them, depriving them of the 
right to marry or have a protector. It is called 
an “‘ Earthly Hell.” —— 

Tae Uran Exreprrion.—Dr. Jacob Forney, 
of Pennsylvania, having been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for Utah, the list of 
appointments is now complete, and General Scott 
is understood to have finally settled, in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary of War, the programme 
for the march of the expedition to Salt Lake. It 
is not yet settled whether it will be commanded 
by Colonel Johnson or General Harney. Governor 
Cumming is now at Fort Leavenworth, waiting 
for his colleagues. —~ 

Destructive Tornapvoes.—The Milwaukee 
News, of August 23, gives the following account 
of the ravages of a violent tornado in that vicinity : 

« Last night, Woodland, on the La Crosse Rail- 
road, 42 miles from this city, was the scene of a 
most destructive tornado. Every building was 
blown down except G. Frazer’s house and store, 
and the water-tank of the Railroad Company. The 
agent, Mr. Fox, was blown on the track and killed 
by the freight cars, the wind running them up 
and down, and finally throwing them off, some 
upon a pile of wood. Station-house refreshment 
saloon, Gilman’s new store, and several dwellings 
were blown away, scattering the fragments for 
miles around. Trees were uprooted and blown 
down. The clouds were black as night, and the 
whole heavens seemed to be tumbling into chaos. 
While the tornado lasted, there was much vivid 
lightning, but no rain. We learn from Mr, W. 8. 
Hunn, of this city, who was at Columbus on Fri- 
day evening, that a tornado visited that place at 
about 6 o'clock that night, which was not unlike 
the one at Woodland, and by which a Mr. Clark 
was killed and several others dangerously injured, 
buildings blown down, trees torn up, ete. 

The .¢merican says : 

** Items of destruction still reach us as we go to 
press. A centleman from Saukville, in this State, 
informs us that in that vicinity the whirlwind was 
no less destructive than at Woodland. Houses 
were blown d>wn and trees uprooted. For miles 
and miles the whirlwind made its way, laying 
everything before it. We are fearful that the 
damage to the southern portion of Wisconsin is of 
great amount. Fields of corn and stacks of wheat 
were torn up and scattered. Several persons were 
slightly injured, but none severely that our in- 
formant heardof. From a gentleman who arrived 
in this city this morning from Port Washington, 
we learn that at that place a large number of 
houses were unroofed, buildings blown down, and 
trees torn up. No lives, however, were lost.” 


Tae Great Breacn or Promise Case in 
Boston.—Some years ago Dr. Amos Binney, of 
Mount Vernon Street, married an accomplished 
lady, a cousin, bearing the same surname. The 
families of both were wealthy, and the united for- 
tunes swelled the aggregate to a highly respectable 
monetary figure—sufficient, at all events, to place 
the pair beyond the prospect of future want. It 
is true, unfortunate speculations at one time re- 
duéed the fortune of the Doctor some $200,000 ; 
but he rapidly recovered that amount in other 
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speculations which turned out more successfully. 
Mr. and Mrs. Binney lived in all the enjoyment of 
connubial felicity for many years, when it pleased 
Providence to call away the Doctor to another and 
a better world. The widow was left with all the 
charms of a ripe and graceful womanhood, and 
all the golden beauties of an ample and unincum- 
bered fortune. The season for mourning over, in 
due time a trip to Europe was proposed. The 
party was composed of several Boston ladies and 
gentlemen, distinguished for their wealth and 
social position, the names of whom it is unneces- 
sary to give. It is sufficient to say that they were 
the é/ite of Boston society, and our readers may 
imagine the style of the entire tour. In the course 
ef their rambles they, of course, visited Italy, and 
the widow’s heart was touched with a youthful 
and undying flame of attachment to one Mose 
Inglee, a Bostonian, now living in Dorchester, we 
believe, and a hearty, good-looking specimen of a 
Yankee gentleman, numbering an existence of 
some forty-five summers. Letters passed between 
the parties of a sufficient warmth to attest the 
character of the attachment that had sprung up 
in that love-burdened realm—an open ayowal took 
place—Mr. Inglee proposed, was accepted, and the 
inseparable knot was to be tied on the return home 
after the European tour. Mr. Inglee, in expecta- 
tion of the reward in store for him, proceeded im- 
mediately after declaration, to assume the respon- 
sibility of several little pecuniary liabilities, and 
indulged in several excusable fancies, that the 
truth of the Scriptural injunction, “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and it will return to thee 
after many days,” could not be doubted. The 
party returned home. The widow came to Bos- 
ton, jilted Moses, and married, some six months 
since, the venerable physician and surgeon, George 
Hayward, of Pemberton Square. Very naturally, 
after concluding not to blow his brains out or take 
to the intoxicating bowl, the disappointed lover 
swore vengeance. But how was it to be accom- 
plished? He engaged Hon. Rufus Choate and 
Hon. Peleg W. Chandler to commence a suit at law 
against Dr. Hayward, in behalf of his wife, for 
breach of promise of marriage, and laid damages 
at $25,000. — 

Rerurn or NicaraGuan Fi.ursusters.— 
The steamship Tennessee has arrived at this port 
from San Juan del Norte, bringing two hundred 
and sixty of the deserters from Walker’s army. A 
more ragged, sickly, and wretched band of men 
never exemplified the proverb that ‘‘the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” For the purpose of 
raising temporary relief for them, several extem- 
poraneous meetings were held in the Park and in 
Wall Street, and between $500 and $600 collected. 
The men speak very harshly of Walker, denying 
him all the qualities requisite for a commander 
except personal bravery. The most of them de- 
nounce him in strong terms, alleging that he 
tyrannized over his men, neglecting them when 
sick, and abandoning them when he found he could 
gain nothing from their services. They were 
generally enticed away under a promise of 260 
acres of land each, and $25 a month pay. Many 
of them went to Nicaragua to settle without any 
intention of joining the army, into which they 
were pressed as soon as they landed, and of course 
they deserted at the first opportunity. They state 
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that they were often compelled to eat mule’s meat 
and the flesh of unclean animals, to keep from 
starving. 

Exrensitve Fartures.—The annou ncement 
that the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company 
had been obliged to suspend payment, threw Wall 
Street immediately into excitement. The magni- 
tude of the operations of this institution through- 
out the West renders its suspension one of the 
most important financial events since the Schuyler 
fraud, and fears are expressed that it may pro- 
duce further commercial disasters. Its liabilities 
are estimated at from five to seven millions. A 
large number of attachments have been granted 
against the Company, and the Sheriff has taken 
possession of the branch office of the concern in 
this city. Besides the above, other failures have 
been announced. John Thompson, a well-known 
Wall Street broker, Messrs. De Launay, Iselin & 
Clark, Messrs. E. 8. Munroe & Co., Jacob Little, 
and several mercantile houses have all been obliged 
to suspend payment, and have drawn a host of 
country houses in their wake. The financial pres- 
sure still coptinues with great severity ; money is 
scarcely to be obtained on any terms; great dis- 
tress prevails in business circles; and the whole 
country is receiving a stringent lesson on the evils 
of unlimited credit, and the importance of “ pay- 
ing as you go.” oe 

Tue Marcy TestrMontAL BY MERCHANTS OF 
New Yorx.—Last Spring some of our leading and 
influential merchants ordered the manufacture of 
a service of plate for presentation to the Hon. 
William L. Marcy, late Secretary of State. The 
order was given long ago, but the work, from its 
elaborate nature, consumed much time, and be- 
fore it could be completed Mr. Marcy died. The 
service will accordingly be presented to the family 
of the deceased. The center piece is one of the 
most beautiful and elaborate pieces of workman- 
ship of the kind we have ever beheld, and needs to 
be seen in order to@be fully comprehended. The 
main piece is nearly four feet in hight, including 
the pedestal, which is oval in form. From the 
center of the pedestal rises a conical column, near 
the top of which branch out four arms supporting 
as many cut glass dishes—at the top of the column 
is a larger dish—these dishes being designed for 
fruit and flowers. Beneath two of the smaller 
dishes are twe*figures, thirteen or fourteen inches 
in hight, representing Commence and Peace. The 
left hand of the figure of Commerce rests on a globe 
standing on a pedestalijiat the foot of which appears 
the rudder of aship. Peace holds in one hands 
pen and in the other a crown of laurel—at her 
side is a pedestal, at the foot of which stands & 
trumpet, while on top isa scroll. At the feet of 
these figures, on one side is an Eagle with spread 
wings, and on the other the coat of arms of the 
State of New York in relief. ‘he entire piece 
rests upon a large plateau around which is an 
inscription similar to that on the salver above 
mentioned. Every one of the pieces is marked 
with a large old English M. The service cost 
$10,000. 

TestrmontaL TO THe Late Dr. Kane— 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of Broadway, have just 
completed the manufacture of the magnificent 


| gold medal ordered by the Legislature of this 


State, at a recent session, as a present to Dr. 
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Kane for his gallant services in search of Sir John 
Franklin. The medal is of solid gold, 34 inches in 
diameter, weighs fifteen ounces, and cost $1,000. 
On one side in relief appears the coat of arms of 
the State, and on the reverse a representation of 
Morton and Hans, followers of the gallant Kane, 
discovering the open sea. In the foreground, 
standing upon a ledge of rocks, appear the expe- 
ditionists, clothed in furs, their faces being barely 
visible. At their feet are three Esquimaux dogs 
attached to sleds. Beyond the rocks, overhanging 
the wanderers, is the open sea perfectly placid, 
while in the horizon is just visible the setting sun, 
the rays of which are reflected on the clouds that 
seem to dip into the water. There also appears 
in the horizon a number of birds hovering about 
the sea as if looking for prey. The workmanship 
is exceedingly beautiful, and will bear the closest 
microscopic inspection. The medal is inclosed in 
a rim of gold, with convex glasses on either side in 
order to keep it fresh and clean and prevent the 
tarnishing incident to handling it, the whole being 
fitted in an elegant rosewood box lined with green 
velvet. 
hand, yet the nature of the workmanship con- 
sumed much time, and since the testimonial was 
ordered the gallant Kane has passed from our 
midst to his long home. The medal will, we un- 
derstand, be presented to the father of the lament- 
ed deceased, Judge Kane, of Philadelphia. 


Tue Emancipation Convention.—The Na- 
tional Emancipation Conyention met at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on 25th ult, and organized on 26th, by the 
election of Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.,as President. 
After much debate, a series of resolutions was 
passed to the effect that all the slaves in the 
South should be bought at the rate of $225 each, 
$150 to be paid by the General Governmentpand 
$75 by the States. A society was formed to carry 
out the idea, and the Convention adjourned. The 
leading members were Hon. Gerrit Smith, Elihu 
Burritt, and Professor B. Silliman 


PERSONAL. 


A Hareissurcu paper says of Hoffman, the 
poet, who is-in'the Lunatic Asylum in ‘that city : 
“His face is shriveled up, and his whole body 
shows the effects of time and disease. He still re- 
tains his fine military bearing, however, and for 
hours will pace up and down the long aisle of his 
‘ division,’ giving orders to his fellows, whom he 
imagines his soldiers, and ‘ prepares them for the 
march.’ Then again, at times he will fall into a 
sort of pensive mood, seeming to appreciate his 
Psition and mourn over it; but this is seldom, 
He is generally vigorous and jovial, as he was in 
days gone by. Every visitor of intelligence who 
enters the Asylum calls to see Hoffman. He re- 
ceives them all with a hearty greeting, will ask 
them to sup and drink with him, and when they 
leave, invite them to ‘call often.’ On the last 
occasion that we saw him, after sitting in his cell 
and indulging in a pleasant chat—no, not pleasant, 
for the feeling of his condition prevented this—he 
ordered at several times some of his fellows to 
fetch wine and glasses. They would just stare at 
him, and he would seem to forget it, until sud- 
denly the order would be repeated, and again for- 


Although the order has been long in. 
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gotten. He generally labors under the idea that 
his place of confinement is a garrison, of which he 
is the commander, and is only prevented from en- 
joying outside by the advice of his physicians. He 
will frequently endeavor to prevail on the superin- 
tendent to grant him liberty to roam through the 
country for awhile, and when this is refused will 
submit quietly. Hoffman wears a cocked hat con- 
tinually, and walks with a cane. His appearance 
bears the mark of eccentricity and genius, but the 
former may not have been the case before his in- 
sanity. His voice is clear, commanding, but still 
cheerful.” 


An ex-actor, turned clergyman, Mr. Strickland, 
has been preaching in Elmira, New York. A 


| 





local paper says: “‘ One of the most thrilling ex- | 


periences that we ever heard was related by Mr. 
Strickland, last Sabbath evening. The incidents, 
the language, and the elocution held the largest 


mother’s and father’s side. He was the great- 
grandson of Francis Lewis, who was a native of 
Wales, and a signer of the Declaration of American 
Independence in 1776. His mother was the only 
daughter of the late General Morgan Lewis, the 
son of Francis Lewis. His father was Maturin 
Livingston, who belonged to the family of that 
name, so many of whom became distinguished in 
the historical annals of New York, including 
Philip, who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Having received an excellent education, 
he early turned his attention to commercial pur- 
suits, and subsequently became a partner with 
Bolton & Fox in the shipping business, and pro- 
prietors of a fine line of New York and Havre 
sailing packets. At the time of his death he was 
President of the United States Mail, New York, 
and Havre Steamship Packet Line, which com- 


| prised at different periods the steamships Frank- 


audience in the most rapt attention for over an 


hour. Mr. and Mrs. Strickland—the well-known 
“Fanny Strickland’—after having played success- 
fully in London and other European cities, came 
to this land. They were fulfilling a proféssional 
engagement in Loujsville, Kentucky, when the 
spirit arrested him.” —— 

Tue editor of the Buffalo Catholic Sentinel 
lately visited the State Prison at Auburn, where 
he saw Dr. Biegler, who was stitching clothing for 
the convicts, and appeared a good deal dejected. 
‘«* The keeper informed us that he takes his situ- 
ation very hard, being sick a great part of his 
time, and it is doubtful if he will live long ” 


Few families of brothers exhibit more talent 
and enterprise than the Fields, natives of Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, but now all occupying 
prominent positions before thecountry. Cyrus W. 
Field, long known as an extensive dealer in paper 
in the city of New York, has lately rendered his 
name familiar to the world by his prominent con- 
nection with the Ocean Telegraph. Matthew D. 
Field, State Senator from this county, is also 
engaged in the same enterprise, and was 
lately cruising with the company’s steamers in 
the vicinity of Trinity Bay, awaiting the arrival 
of the vessels with the cable and the result of the 
experiment. David Dudley Field is known as a 
distinguished lawyer in the city of New York. 
Stephen J. Field is the Democratic candidate for 
Judge of the Supreme Court in California. Jona- 
than E. Field is an able and prominent lawyer in 
Stockbridge, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, and 
if not so widely known, is not behind the others in 
ability. Rev. Henry M. Field, editor of the Evan- 
gelist, a religious newspaper in the interest of the 
Presbyterian denomination, is another brother, 
and brings up with talent and honor the rear of 
that enterprising family. 

Departure oF Mr. Peasnopy.--Mr. George 
Peabody, of London, sailed from this city in the 
Persia, for England. Since his arrival in this 
country, nearly a year since, Mr. Peabody has, 
in spite of repeated attacks of painful illness, 
found time to visit twenty-six States of the Union. 

Mortimer Livineston, an eminent merchant, 
died at his residence on Staten Island, August 
24th. He came from noble parentage on both his 








lin, Humboldt, Arago, and Fulton, all first class, 
remarkably well-built, and successful steamers. 
The first two were accidentally lost, while the lat- 
ter two are still running, and are great favorites, 
with the traveling public. 


Dr. Rurus Witmor Griswoxip died at his 
residence in this city, at the age of forty-two. 
He was born in Rutland County, Vermont, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1815, and after traveling extensively 
through Europe and America, was married, and 
took orders as a minister of the Baptist denomi- 
nation. He rarely preached, however, but from 
an early age devoted himself assiduously to liter- 
ary pursuits. He Began “by ‘editing a small 
country newspaper, was afterward associated in 
the publication of the Wew Yorker, the Brother 
Jonathan, and the Vew World, and in 1842 took 
charge of Graham's Magazine. In the same 
year appeared his “ Poets and Poetry of America.” 
It was followed by the “ Poets and Poetry of Eng- 
land in the Nineteenth Century ;” ‘“‘The Prose 
Writers of America ;” “The Female Poets of 
America ;” “The Sacred Poets of England and 
America ;” ‘‘ Washington and the Generals of the 
Revolution ;” ‘* Napoleon and the Marshals of the 
Empire ;” ‘‘ The Republican Court,” etc. He was 
also engaged upon an illustrated Life of Washing- 
ton at the time of his death. Various miscel- 
laneous publications in addition to these, testify 
to his industry. Dr. Griswold’s disease was con- 
sumption, and his last illness unusually painful 
and protracted. He leaves two wives and three 
children, of whom the youngest is a boy, yet in 
his infancy. 

Mrs. ExizasetTH Kimsa tw, a well-known lady 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, the oldest person in 
the town, died on the 18th ult, at the age of 
ninety-four. She lived through four generations, 
and retained to the last her mental and physical 
powers. She saw the battle of Bunker Hill. 


FOREIGN. 

EnGianp.—On the 13th of Aug., in the House 
of Lords, the Marquis of Clanricarde asked the 
Government whether they would lay on the table 
certain papers to show the steps taken in pursu- 
ance of the promises of the great European 
Powers, recorded in the protocol of the conference 
of Paris, relative to the Danubian provinces, and 
calculated to explain the course adopted by the 
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Government in these matters. Lord Clarendon, 
after entering into a history of the recent occur- 
rences at Constantinople, stated that the papers 
asked for had been confidentially communicated 
to each of the Powers who were parties to the 
Treaty of Paris, and the Government did not 
consider that they would be justified in pro- 
ducing them. The Commons were engaged in 
protracted debates on the Divorce bill; its 
opponents fighting against it step by step, and 
the Government equally determined in pressing it 
forward. On the 14th, the affairs of India were 
debated in the House of Lords, without any im- 
portant developments being made. In the House 
of Commons the subject of railways to India at- 
tracted attention; but the Government refused 
to mix itself up in these projects. Mr. Gladstone 
censured Lord Palmerston for his political opposi- 
tion to the Suez canal; but the latter reiterated 
his objections to the scheme. On the 14th ultimo, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave 
to bring in a bill continuing for two years from 
April next the present duties on tea and sugar. 
Mr. Disraeli called for, and Mr. Vernon Smith 
promised, the production of the act passed by the 
Supreme Council in Calcutta, with other docu- 
ments relating to the restriction lately established 
upon the press in India. The latter gentleman 
explained that the restriction act was passed only 
for a single year. Lord Palmerston, in reply to 
an inquiry, stated that there was to be a mutual 
conferenee of the different Powers of Europe for 
the purpose of placing the commerce of Turkey 
in a more favorable position. 


France.—INAUGUKATION OF THE NEW Lov- 
vre.—The restored Louvre was inaugurated on 
the 14th of Aug. The ceiling was hung with flags 
of various colors and forms, and the walls were 
covered up half their height with the tapestry of 
the Gobelins. The floor was covered with rich 
carpeting, and lines of benches of crimson velvet, 
rising over each other, were placed on both sides. 
On the right were the seats reserved for the Sen- 
ators, Deputies, Councilors of State, and other 
civil functionaries. The officers of the army were 
accommodated on the upper benches to the left ; 
ower down sat the ladies and the other persons 
invited to the ceremony, among whom was a con- 
siderable number of the working-classes, particu- 
larly those employed in the building of the Louvre. 
Along the walls were affixed escutcheons, sur- 
mounted by eagles and supported by flags, and 
displaying the initials of the Emperor. About 
one o'clock the Ministers, the Marshals of France, 
Generals of Division, and great functionaries of 
State began to arrive. Marshal Pelissier was 
early in attendance. He was at once recognized. 
Hlis hair, white as snow, cut close, and contrast- 
ing with his black eyebrows and mustache, dark 
eyes, face bronzed by the sun of Africa, and 
determined expression of countenance, has long 
made him familiar to the public. He wore his 
marshal’s uniform, with the grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honor, the star of the Bath, the Cri- 
mean medal, and numerous other orders. Marshal 
Bosquet, who, by-the-way, is growing very bulky, 
followed soon after, and then Marshal Canrobert, 
short, bulky, and good-natured-looking, his face, 
as usual, uplifted, and his eyes continually in 
motion, as if the gallant Gascon was anxious to 
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have achat with every one they lighted upon. At 
half-past one all the great personages of the day 
had arrived. Exactly at two o’clock the drums 
beat to arms, as a signal that the Emperor, punc- 
tual to a moment, as ever, was approaching, and 
a cry of “ Vive [Empereur /’ from the crowd 
below announced that he was already at the en- 
trance. The buzzing of conversation was at once 
hushed, and all turned in silence toward the 
entrance. M. Fould, Minister of State and of 
the imperial household, was at the gates to receive 
him. Ina few minutes the Grand Chamberlain 
ealled out “ L’Empereur /’ and the next moment 
his Majesty, in military uniform, made his ap- 
pearance. 

Joun Leacu, the caricaturist of the London 
Punch, is about to visit the United States, 


Two famous Parisian authors received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor on the 15th of August— 
MM. Alexandre Dumas, Jr., and Theodore Bar- 
riére. 


Riscellancous. 








THE QUIET MAN'S PHILOSOPHY. 


[conc.upED] 

Pernaprs to submit to cheating, or any thing 
approaching to it, may seem the hardest case. It 
is, however, one not less imperative than the rest. 
In every common thing, we must consider the ul- 
timate utility. Suppose, for example, that one is 
subjected to an overcharge at an inn; if there 
were any reason to expect that making a riot 
about it would serve to reduce the bill, there 
might be some propriety in making the said riot. 
But if one intends to settle the bill at its full 
amount, or knows that it is impossible to get any 
reduction, how absurd does it seem to make this 
riot, thereby rendering one’s self extremely un- 
comfortable for the time, breaking the word of 
peace and civility with the landlord, landlady, bar- 
maid, and all the rest of the household, and in- 
suring that, as one leaves the house, the whole of 
these parties will be muttering to themselves, 
“There goes no gentleman.” Unquestionably, if 
the money is to be paid, it is better to say nothing, 
and therefore have the full benefit of such a hand- 
some payment in peace and civility while in the 
house, and the proper amount of bows and scrapes 
when leaving it. In any other case of overcharge, 
the same philosophy will hold good. If an effort 
to reduce it be determined upon, certainly the 
more vigorously it is set about the better; but if 
the money is to be paid, then it is surely enough 
to lose one’s own, without also giving up one’s com- 
posure, and after all securing the bad opinion and 
bad word of the extortioner. Even where you feel 
that you have been shamefully deluded or deceived, 
better in most cases take it all quietly, for by no 
other means are you likely to getsocheaply off. It is 
rarely that any real redress is to be obtained for 
such injuries. By proclaiming the matter, you, 
in the first place, secure the implacable hostility 
of your deceiver, who, otherwise, would probably 
have done you no further harm. In the second 
place, you let the world know you are capable of 
being deceived—always a depreciatory circum- 
stance with regard to a man of the world, if not 
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also calculated to encourage others to attempt de- 
ceiving him. Finally, it is quite likely, from the 
ingenious efforts of the enemy, and the excessiye 
carelessness of the world in making up opinions 
about private questions, that some doubt may 
arise as to which is the deceived or injured party; 
in which case you find that one injustice has led 
toanother. In by far the greater number of in- 
stances, it would be found much better, in all re. 
spects, to submit patiently and quietly to the first 
injustice, gross though it might be, only making 
the resolution to be ten times more circumspect 
than ever. The best may be deceived once; but 
he must be a fool who is deceived twice by the 
same person, or under a repetition of the former 
circumstances. 

It is the lot of every one to find unreasonable 
applications made to him, for money, personal 
service, and so forth. The individual thus applied | 
to will have of course a strong sense of the unrea- 
sonableness of the application, and he may ac- 
cordingly be disposed not only to refuse the request, | 
but to show that he resents the intrusion. Such | 
is not the most prudent course. Much better take 
a little pains to make the refusal a polite one, or 
to convince the reason of the applicant without 
injury to his self-esteem, that compliance could 
not be fairly expected. It might even be desir- 
able to comply, to a greater or less extent, if it 
could be done without much inconvenience; for 
little favors from man to man help to sweeten s0- 
ciety, and to remedy the unavoidable evils of life, 
and no one who aids in such good objects can 
want his reward. We might press the benevolent | 
reason more particularly ; but the prudent one is 
sufficient in itself, and will perhaps tell better 
with the world at large. Besides, what prudence 
dictates in the case is essentially the eourse which 
benevolence would pursue. Benevolence would 
consider that persons under difficulties are ren- 
dered somewhat inconsiderate in the expectations 
which they form, and that this should be no rea- 
son why those who have the power to succor or 
assist should not do so. 

As far as small aggressions, intrusions, and in- 
juries are concerned, the above is certainly the 
best policy which any one can follow. It may be 
difficult to bring temper and common sensations 
to so tolerant a pitch ; but an effort may well be 
made for an object so important, and the reckon- 
ing at the close of life will certainly show no small 
amount of happiness gained, and of pain avoided, 
as a reward for the exertion. We have as yet, 
however, only adverted to the positive policy. A 
negative policy is also required. He who would get 
well through the world must not only take the 
troubles and offenses which come from his fellow- 
creatures in a conceding and patient spirit, but he 
must see that his own conduct is as little as pos 
sible offensive or troublesome. Be it observed, 
that offenders are not presumed in the above spec 
ulations to get off with impunity, The deceiver 
though unchallenged gets no chance of deceiving 
again. The bore, though treated civilly for the 
moment, is avoided for the future. We may add, 
that the bad-tempered man, though other may, 
for their own sakes, be able to restrain the irrit 
tion which he excites, is the object of universal 
terror and dislike. And so on with the rest. It 
is seen to be no good thing for men to act in any 
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of those characters, however policy may require | 
from their victims a patient and forbearing be- 
havior. Every kind of offensive or troublesome 
conduct tells in the long run upon those who prac- 
tice it. Submitted to it may be—immense con- 
cessions may be made to the prudent, in order to 
avoid altercation and worse evils; but as sure as 
a stone thrown into the air falls back to the 
ground, so sure is every kind of annoyance with 
which we may visit others to come back, sooner 
or later, and wound ourselves. 


WHAT IS PHRENOLOGY GOOD FOR? 


MAny persons admit that Phrenology may be 
true, yet they ask, “Of what value can it be, 
even if true?” It is not every man who puts in 
practice the counsel he hears from the pulpit, or 
from a good mother’s lips—nor do all who apply 
to us for examination become reclaimed from their 
errors by means of our advice; yet the many 
hundreds who do reform are an encouragement to 
us to toil on for the human race, bearing with 
patience the sneers and reproaches of bigots and 
antiquated conservatives, who gravely affect to 
doubt the utility of Phrenology, even though it 
be proved true as a science. 

Many come tons “out of mere curiosity,” to 
hear what we will say of them, who become con- 
verted to the truth of Phrenology and reformed 
by it, and ever after are its ardent advocates and 
firm supporters. Many grope their way in dark- 
ness and error, slaves to habits which are sapping 
their very life, yet they do not know the cause of 
the decay which they are aware is going on within 
them. All these persons would be glad to amend, 
or be guided to the true way, if they knew ‘“* who 
would show them any good.” 

Thousands who go to the grave prematurely be- 
cause they do not understand the relations of the 
mind and body, and the influence of each upon the 
other, would readily reform if they knew their 
errors and how to avoid them. Let us illustrate 
by relating a fact. 

In 1851, a gentleman from Baltimore called at 
our office for an examination, and took a full 
written description of character. We found him 
remarkable for nervous excitability, enthusiasm, 
intellectual activity, and a strong disposition to 
overwork the brain. He felt very desirous to 
follow mental pursuits, and supposed he must 
husband his strength to be used through his brain, 
and this he excited continually by the use of 
tobacco. 

Asa part of our physiological advice, we told 
him he should hold up in his extraordinary men- 
tal labor, and above all quit the use of tobacco, 
in which he indulged to an excessive degree, and 
to which he was slavishly addicted. He said his 
tobacco and coffee were his life, and that he could 
not think nor work without them. We assured 
him that he was deceived, and that like the cups 
of the drunkard, the very thing which he regard- 
ed as his antidote, was really his bane—that his 
hervous excitability was mainly caused by the 
tobacco; and that, although to abandon tobacco 
might cause him a very severe struggle for a 
week or two, yet, if he wished to live five years, 
and be good for any thing, he must make the 
effort to throw off his vassalage to the habit. He 
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left us, as many a hundred other men have done, 
with a full determination to put in practice the 
advice given. We neither heard from nor saw 
the gentleman until April 21, 1856, when he 
called at our office, as he said, to report to us his 
conversion from the habit of using tobacco, and 
his complete restoration to health. 

He remarked, “I deem it due to you and your 
science tosay that you found meat death’s door, and 
by your earnest advice saved me from an untimely 
grave. I am now rugged, strong, and happy, and 
was never more able to prosecute my business. 
My friends are really amazed at my improved 
health and appearance, yet they are hardly will- 
ing to concede such almost miraculous results to 
the mere refraining from the use of tobacco, and 
reforming in respect to excessive mental labor.” 

This gentleman occupies a very influential posi- 
tion in society, and also as a man of science. As 
an inventor, moreover, he is widely known. 
Feeling rejoiced at his own salvation, and anxious 
for the redemption of others from the thralldom 
of evil habit, he proclaims to all his friends the 
incalculable value of our Nathan-like preaching 
to him in our examination and description of his 
character.—Phrenological Almanac. 





COAL-BURNING LOCOMOTIVES. 


iennlinliiiealty 

Since the inauguration of railroads in this 
country, and the consequent consumption of fire- 
wood, serious question has arisen in the minds of 
thinking persons as to how these hungry “ fire- 
eaters” are to be supplied with fuel. The timber 


‘on thousands of acres has disappeared all along 


the railroad lines; and broad mountains, whose 
primal verdure had covered their nakedness from 
time immemorial, have been shorn, and now bask 
in the sun or seem to shiver in winter like shorn 
sheep. 

It has been thought that timber would not 
grow fast enough for ordinary purposes of domes- 
tic use and to keep up a supply for the locomo- 
tives Whether this be true or not, it is doubtless 
a fact that it would increase the price of fuel in 
consequence of the greater distances required to 
be overcome in bringing it to the line of the roads, 
so that it would make it very expensive for the 
roads and for domestic use by the people. This 
has led to the reflection as to whether hard coal 
could be used on locomotives as on steamboats for 
the generation of steam. For a time there was 
great difficulty in arranging grates in such a way 
that the coal would not be so shaken and disturbed 
as to prevent its free combustion. There have 
been many coal-burning locomotives constructed 
which are now in daily use in, we know not how 
many localities, but we refer particularly to some 
fifteen that are in use on the Lackawanna, Dela- 
ware and Central New Jersey Railroads, and they 
are chiefly used in bringing coal from Scranton, 
Pa., to Elizabethport, N. J. We obtained a sta+ 
tistical table at the office of the Road at Scranton, 
giving the number of miles run by all the wood- 
burning and coal-burning engines respectively ; 
the cost of the wages of engineer and fireman ; the 
oil used, also the cotton waste, tallow, cords of 
wood with cost, cost of coal, and the cost for re- 
pairs ; and we find that the cost of running coal- 
burning engines is thirty-three per cent. more 
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than that of the wood-burning engines. And 
when it is remembered that this estimate is pre- 
dicated upon wood at a cost of $2 50 per cord, 
and coal at only $1 50 per ton—as Scranton is a 
coal region—the comparison seems to be more 
strongly in favor of the wood-burning as against 
the coal-burning engines. This experiment lasted 
for months, and the agent informed us that the 
utmost care was taken to secure accuracy in all 
the expenses, with a desire on the part of the 
company that the result should favor the coal- 
burning engines, since, in that case, the company 
had its own fuel at hand, as the locomotives were 
mainly used in transporting coal from the mines 
to the market. 

We will give a few of the statistics: Cost per 
mile for the engineer and firemen on a wood-burn- 
ing engine, 4 72-100; on coal-burning engine, 
488-100; oil, waste, and tallow, per mile, 1 61-100 
and 2 12-100; cost of repairs on engines per mile, 
5 99-100 and 17 52-100; miles run to one cord of 
wood, 24 94-100—cost of fuel per cord, $2 50; 
miles run to one ton of coal, 14 67-100—cost of 
coal per ton, $1 50; cost of fuel : wood, 10 02-100 
cts.—coal, 10 22-100 ets. Total cost, per mile, 
for the wood engines, 21 94-100 cts.—coal engines, 
34 75-100 cts. 

The difference in the cost of running coal and 
wood-burning engines appears to be chiefly in the 
extra repairs on the coal-burning engines. This 
is owing partly to the rapid consumption of the 
grates; and we were told also that the machinery 
seems to give out more quickly—but why this is 
the case we were not informed. We suspect that 
the plan of construction is susceptible of very 
great improvement ; for we doubt not that it is 
within the power of mechanical skill to build a 
coal-burning engine so that its repairs would not 
much exceed those adapted to the burning of 
wood. Thus far there appears to be a cost of some 
114 cents per mile more for repairs for the latter 
than the former, or almost four times as much ex- 
pense, This not only consumes the time of the 
locomotive, but makes it necessary to have nearly 
three times as many of them on hand to accom- 
plish the same amount of business as would re- 
quire for those burning wood; but the expense of 
making the repairs is a ruinous one. 

The mechanic who can invent a coal-burning 
locomotive will not only make his own fortune, 
but save millions of dollars for railroad eompanies 
and the public. For when the rail track shall 
span the great prairies, and stretch their arms 
Westward over the deserts toward the Pacific, 
the coal beds lying under the tracks, in the 
absence of forests on the route, must be looked 
to as a supply for fuel 





THE CELESTIAL DIAL. 





Our artificial time-keepers—clocks, watches, 
and chronometers—however ingeniously con- 
trived and admirably fabricated, are but a tran- 
script, so to say, of the celestial motions, and 
would be of no value without the means of regu- 
lating them by observation. It is impossible for 
them, under any circumstances, to escane the im- 
perfections of all machinery, the work of human 
hands, and the moment we remove with our 
time-keeper cast or west it fails us. It will keep 
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home-time alone, like the fond traveler who 
leaves his heart behind him. The artificial in- 
strument is of incalculable utility, but must itself 
be regulated by the eternal clock-work of the 
skies. 

This single consideration is sufficient to show 
how completely the daily business of life is af- 
fected and controlled by the heavenly bodies. It 
is they, and not cur main-springs, our expan. 
sion balances, and our compensation pendulums 
which give us our time. To reverse the line of 
Pope: 

“*Tis with our watches as our judgments—none 
Go just alike, but each believes his own.” 

But for all the kindreds, and tribes, and tongues 
of men—each upon their own meridian—from 
the Arctic Pole to the Equator, and from the 
Equator to the Antarctic Pole, the eternal sun 
strikes twelve at noon, and the glorious constel- 
lations, far up in the everlasting belfries of the 
skies, chime twelve at midnight; twelve for the 
pale student over his flickering lamp; twelve 
amid the flaming glories of Orion's belt, if he 
crosses the meridian of that fated hour; twelve 
by the weary couch of languishing humanity ; 
twelve in the star-paved courts of the empyrean ; 
twelve for the heaving tides of the ocean ; twelve 
for the weary arm of labor; twelve for the toil- 
ing brain; twelve for the watching, waking, 
broken heart , twelve for the meteor which blazes 
for a moment and expires; twelve for the comet 
whose period is measured by centuries; twelve 
for every substantial—for every imaginary thing 
whieh exists in the sense, the intellect, or the 
faney, and which the speech or thought of man, 
at the given meridian, refers to the lapse of time. 
—Edward Everett. 





THE LONDON POST-OFFICE. 


An interesting description of the London Post- 
office is given in a recent number of Putnam's 
Magacine. The exterior presents nothing but a 
plain, substantial stone building, about 130 feet 
by 400. 

But a busier spot within may vot be found in 
the civilized world. There are employed in the 
city no less than 1,335 letter-carriers, for the ac- 
commodation of many of whom are provided 
rooms in the Post-office building, where they ar- 
range and sort their letters. There are 739 
clerks, stampers, sorters, and sub-sorters engaged 
in the reception, delivery, and dispatch of the 
mails, which are so arranged that-all letters leave 
London, no matter in what direction, at the same 
hours —nine in the morning and nine in the 
evening. Men on horseback and in carts are con- 
stantly engaged during the day in collecting let- 
ters from the various sub-offices ; and to induce 
publishers of newepapers to get their papers 
ready early in the Jay, mail-carts aresent to their 
houses at certain hours to transport their papers 
to the central office. Euch letter goes through 
from ten to fourteen processes, and the wonder is 
how 500 men can handle 200,000 with so little 
confusion and so few mistakes. A spectator is 
astonished at the rapidity with which the letters 
are made to pass under the stamp. An active 
stamper will stamp and count from seven to 
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eight thousand an hour. The process of sorting 
is carried on at large tables, which are divided 
into apartments labeled, “Grea Western,” “ East- 
ern Counties,” “South Eastern,” ‘ Scotch,” 
“Trish,” “ Foreign,” “Blind,” ete. Those marked 
“Blind” are carried to a person called the 
“ Blind Man,” who has more skill in deciphering 
bad writing fhan a Philadelphia lawyer. He will 
take a letter directed thus : “ Srom Predevi,” and 
read at once, Sir Humphrey Davy; a letter su- 
perseribed “ jonsmeet ne Weasel pin Tin, he sees 
immediately belongs to “‘ John Smith, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.” In short, he is such an adept at 
this business, that it is almost impossible to write 
or spell so as to be unintelligible to him. The 
mail-bags are made of sheep-skin, soft, and 
pliable. They are sealed up with wax upon the 
twine that is tied around the top. This is thought 
to be safer than locking, although bags that have 
to go a great distance are secured with locks. 
The average weight of the evening mail from 
London is about fourteen tons. The number of 
newspapers sent from the office yearly is estimated 
at 53,000,000. The average number of letters 
sent daily is 267,521. The average number re- 
ceived is 283,225. 





Aw agent in Iowa writes, that he loaned a copy 
of the PHrenotocicat Jouvrnax to a man in 
that State, who, after perusing it, resolved to 
subscribe for it. when his wife said to him: 
“There, you are nearly fifty years old, and this 
is the first paper you have ever subscribed for in 
your life.” 








Co Correspondents. 





J.P. R., Tivoli.—We can make a written de- 
scription of your character from daguerreotype. Give 
us your name and we will send you the “ Mirror of the 
Mind,” which fully explains the manner of taking the 
likeness for this purpose, and all the other conditions. 


8. B. A.—It is calculated for coarse, not for 
fine, work. It is not expected he will go in that direction. 


P. G.—The whole female organization, includ- 
ing the brain, is finer and more delicate than that of the 
male, and the cast of character is in harmony with this 
fact, and of course woman is thus adapted to be more re- 
fined, susceptible, and emotional; man, more enduring, 
strong, and bold. In infancy these differences in organi- 
zation exist, but they are not so palpable as they are at 
maturity. 

Q. How is a man to live happily with a wife whose 
organization is so different from his that she will take real 
pleasure in that which will give him real pain? Bay the 
man has large Order, Time, and the executive faculties 
in general a large; the wife, small Order, small Time, 
and the executive faculties all smalle, etc. H. 

Ans. Our friend asks us a tough question and states a 
very hard case. We think it would be impossible for 
such a pair to be happy in married life, and we wonder 
what fate or folly should bring them together. We do not 
understand that the woman takes a malicious pleasure in 
doing that which produces pain to the husband ; only she 
takes pleasure in being moderate or lazy, in being careless 
respecting order and punctuality, not to annoy her 
husband, but because it is her nature to do so; neverthe- 
less, these traits of hers give positive pain tohim. “Be 
ye not unequally yoked together” is good advice, and such 
persons as the above should have taken it. It is easier to 
avoid evil than to mend it. However, we may remark, 
that the traits above named, though very annoying and 
wearing to patience, are not mortal sins. 





LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


Tus popular and unique Pictorial Weekly 
enters upon its fourth yearly volume on the first 
of next November. It is popular partly, perhaps, 
because it is written for “live” men and women 
by those whose faith in the possibility of improy- 
ing the human race, by means of a true and 
healthy literature, is unwavering; and that 
avoiding “ blood and murder” and “love and 
elopement” stories, it treats mankind as men 
—thinking, working, true men; and, also, treats 
** ladies” as the sisters, wives, and mothers of the 
people, not as dainty lackadaisical dolls—human 
butterflies to dazzle the fancy but to wither by 
actual contact with the honest facts of life. 

Lire IxLusTRaATeD is popular, secondly, be- 
cause it illustrates, with richness and liberality, 
the great topics of interest which are discussed in 
its columns. The portraits of eminent men and 
women ; views of towns, public institutions in city 
and country; architectural illustretions, natural 
history, fruits, choice animals, machinery, espe- 
cially new inventions, appear in the columns of 
Lire Intusrratep, as they rise suecessively 
above the horizon of public interest and in- 
dustry. 

This paper is unique, because it steadily repu- 
diates all quackery, whether it pertains to the 
healing art, to the fashions of the day, or to that 
feverish, unnatural public sentiment that perverts 
the individual, the family, the nation, or the hu- 
man race from the true mode of living to follow 
shadows, hollow hypocrisy, or the tinsel of 
**seeming,” instead of the honest.aetual, which 
is redolent of home, of the amenities of affection, 
and the fidelities of a true life. 

That such a paper, with such aims, should be 
regarded with favor by a elass of readers of 
candor, thought, true sentiment, and correct taste, 
is nowise wonderful; that its converts from the 
ranks of those who have been vainly hunting 
among the “ yellow” husks of literature for some- 
thing to sate the cravings of their active minds, 
should be numerous, is not surprising. 

The New Voiume of “ Lire” opens at a time 
most auspicious for a great increase to its sub- 
scription list. The teeming harvests of an abund- 
ant year are gathered in, and the true man 
naturally turns in Autumn to see wherewithal he 
shall store his mental garner-house, and provide 
food for his immortal mind. The varied topics 
discussed in its columns make it a source of en- 
tertainment and improvement to every elass of 
people. Now is the time to form clubs for Lire 
IntusrraTep. See terms in the prospectus in 
another column. 





Remova..—Some four years ago we established 
a Phrenological Cabinet and Book-Store at 231 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, but, our lease having expired, 
the office was removed on the first of September 
to 922 Chestnut Strect, a few doors above Ninth 
Street. Mr. Joun L. Capen, the late manager, 
remains in the establishment, and will continue 
to transact the business in all its departments. 
We commend Mr. Caren to the respect and con- 
fidence of all our friends as a sound Phrenologist 
and careful examiner, and a man of strict and 
unqualified integrity. 
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CHAMBERS ON LAUGHTER. 


Cuamsers asserts that Jaughter is a cultivated 
| qulity that belongs to a high grade of moral and 
intellectual enjoyment. Hear his comments : 

“The train of thought was suggested to us a 
few evenings ago by the couduct of a party of 
ight or ten individuals who met periodically for 
the purpose of philosophical inquiry. Their sub- 
jectis a very grave one. Their object is to mold 
jnto a science that which as yet is only a vague, 
formless, and obseure department of knowledge ; 
aod they proceed in the most cautious manner 
from axiom to axiom, debating at every step, and 
coming to no decision without unanimous con- 
vietion. Some are professors of the university, 
devoted to abstruse studies ; some are clergymen; 
and some authors and artists. Now, at the meet- 
ing in question—which we take merely as an ex- 
ample, for all are alike—when the hour struck 
which terminates their proceedings for the even- 
ing, the jaded philosophers retired to the refresh- 
ment-room ; and here a scene of remarkable con- 
trast occurred. Instead of a single deep, low, 
earnest voice, alternating with a profouud silence, 
an absolute roar of merriment began, with the 
suddenness of an explosion of gunpowder. Jests, 
jon mots, anecdotes, barbarous play upon words 
—the more atrocious the better—flew round the 
table; and a joyous and almost continuous ha! 
ha! ha! made the ceiling ring. This, we venture 
to say it, was laughter—genuine, unmistakable 
laughter, proceeding from no sense of triumph, 
from no self-gratulation, and mingled with no bad 
feeling of any kind.. It was a spontaneous effort 

| of nature, coming from the head as well as the 
heart; an unbending of the bow, a reaction from 
study, which study alone could occasion, and 
| which could occur only in adult life. 

“There are some people who can not laugh, 
but these are not necessarily either morose or 
stupid. They may laugh in their hearts, and 
vith their eyes, although by some unlucky fatal- 
ity they have not the gift of oral cachinnation. 
Some persons are to be pitied; for laughter in 
grown people is a substitute devised by nature 
for the screams and shouts of boyhood, by which 
the lungs are strengthened and the health pre- 
verved. As the intellect ripens, that shouting 
ceases, and we learn to laugh as we learn to rea- 
ton. The society we have mentioned studied the 

| harder the more they laughed, and they laughed 

the more the harder they studied. Each of 
tourse, to be of use, must be in its own place. A 
ugh in the midst of the study would have been 

| ‘profanation ; a grave look in the midst of the 

| Werriment would have been an insult to the good 
sense of the company. 

“If there are some people who can not laugh, 

| there are others who will not. It is not, how- 
tver, that they are ashamed of being grown men, 
tnd want to go back to babyhood, for, by some 
| Straordinary perversity, they fancy unalterable 
gravity to be the distinguishing characteristic of 
Visdom. Ina merry company, they present the 
‘Ppearance of a Red Indian whitewashed, and 
bok on at the strange ways of their neighbors 
| Yithout betraying even the faintest spark of 
‘ympathy or intelligence. These are children of 
\ larger growth, and have not yet acquired sense 





enough to laugh. Like the savage, they are 
afraid of compromising their dignity, or, to use 
their own words, of making tools of themselves. 
For our part, we never see a man afraid of making 
a fool of himself at the right season, without set- 
ting him down as a fvol ready make. 

“ A woman has no natural grace more bewitch- 
ing than a sweet laugh. It is like the sound of 
flutes on the water. It leaps from her heart in a 
clear, sparkling rill; and the heart that hears it 
feels as if bathed in the cool, exhilarating spring. 
Have you ever pursued an unseen fugitive 
through the trees, led on by her fairy laugh ; now 
here, now lost—now found! We have. And we 
are pursuing that wandering voice to this day. 
Sometimes it comes to us in the midst of care, or 
sorrow, or irksome business; and then we turn 
away, and listen, and hear it ringing through the 
room like a silver bell, with power to scare away 
the ill spirits of the mind. How much we owe 
to that sweet laugh! It turns the prose of our 
life into poetry; it flings showers of sunshine 
over the darksome wood in which we are travel- 
ing; it touches with light even our sleep, which 
is no more the image of death, but gemmed with 
dreams that are the shadows of immortality. 

“But our song, like Dibdin’s, ‘means more 
than it says ;' for a man, as we have stated, may 
laugh, and yet the cachinnation be wanting. His 
heart laughs, and his eyes are filled with that 
kindly, sympathetic smile which inspires friend- 
ship and confidence. On the sympathy within, 
these external phenomena depend; and this 
sympathy it is which keeps societies ofnen to- 
gether, and is the true freemasonry of the good 
and wise. It is an imperfect sympathy that 
grants only sympathetic tears; we must join in 
the mirth as well as melancholy of our neigh- 
bors. If our countrymen Jaughed more, they 
would not only be happier, but better; and if 


philanthropists would provide amusements for 
the people, they would be saved the trouble and 
expense of their fruitless war against public houses. 
The French and Italians, with wine growing at 
their doors, and spirits almost as cheap as beer in 
England, are sober nations. How comes this? 
The laugh will answer that leaps up from group 
after group, the dance on the village green, the 
family-dinner under the trees, the thousand merry 
meetings that invigorate industry. by serving as 
a relief to the business of life. Without these, 
business is care; and it is from care, not from 
amusement, men fly to the bottle. 

«The common mistake is to associate the idea 
of amusement with error of every kind ; and this 
piece of moral asceticisin 1s given forth as true 
wisdom, and, from sheer want of examination, is 
very generally received as such. The amusement 
is the excitement which the wearied heart longs 
for; it is the reaction which nature seeks; and 
in the instances of a coarser intoxication being 
superadded, we see only the craving of depraved 
habits—a habit engendered, in all probability, by 
the want of amusement. No, good friends, let 
us laugh sometimes. A dangerous character is of 
another kidney, as Cesar knew to his cost: 

*He loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no mnsic ; 

Seldom he laughs,’ 
and when he does, it is on the wrong side of his 
mouth. Let us be wieer, and laugh in fitting time 
and place, silently or aloud, each after his nature. 
Let us enjoy an innocent reaction rather than a 
guilty one, since reaction there must be. The 
bow that is always bent loses its activity, and be- 
comes useless.” — Chamlers. 
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“ Tunk or Lrvine.” 
A First Class Weekly Pictorial Paper for the Friends of 
Progress and their Families. 


FOURTH YEAR—SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Tue First Numser or THE Fourtu YEAR 
of this popular journal will appear on the 1st of Novem- 
ber. The plan of the paper embraces: 


A Weexty Summary or Passtnc Events, 
Foreign, Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary 
in every Number. Important movements in the Business 
Wor p carefully noted. A great variety of interesting 
miscellaneous intelligence. The news condensed, so as to 
present in a moderate compass everything which an intel- 
ligent family ought to know. 


Sicns or Promise.—Tue Conpucrors oF 
Lire Iiustratep believe in the good time coming, and 
are assid in chronicling all that promises to hasten it. 
New Inventions calculated to save labor, promote comfort, 
abridge suffering, and dignify life, are illustrated and de- 
scribed. Genuine improvement in all departments of af- 
fairs has a firm friend in this journal. 





Epucation. — Despire our NuMBERLEsS 
Schools and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are not yet a 
well-instructed people. Our schools must be improved 
and our colleges reformed. This reform, demanded by 
the times, and by the growing importance of our country 
among the nations of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Lire ItiustRratep are most solicitous to promote. 


How tro pe Heauruy.—Wirn tur Finest 
climate and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids! Better health is the 
first necessity of the people, and it is one of the objects of 
Lrre ILLvstRatND to point out the causes of ill health and 
the means of regaining and preserving it. 

Rurau Arrairs.—A ConsipERABLE Portion 
of our space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural affairs gener- 
ally. Better farming is one of the requirements of the age. 
This department of Lire I-ivstratep has met with uni- 
versal approval. 


GenerAL Lireraturr. —Sxercurs De- 
scriptive, historical, and biographical, by the best Writers ; 
notices of new books and works of art; selections from 
the best periodicals, home and foreign ; new ideas, or old 
ones newly applied, will all contribute to the value and in- 
terest of our columns. 


FinaLty.—WHATEVER MAY TEND TO ILLUs- 
trate Life as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is comprehend- 
ed in our plan. We aspire to make our paper worthy in 
every respect of its name; and we have abundant means 
and facilities for attaining our object, as well as an expe- 
rience of Twenty years in publishing popular periodicals, 

Terms—Tue Crus Rares ror Lire Iuvvus- 
TRATED are as follows. We will send Ten Copies, one 
year, for $10 00; Five Copies, one year, for $6 00; Three 
Copies, one year, for $4 00; One Copy, one year, for #2 00. 
Any additional number at the same rate. Payment inva- 
riably inadvance. The paper sent nodonger than paid for. 


Avpems FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

“Tare Ivivstratep is the best Family paper issued, and 
ought to be read by the millions. It is the advocate of all 
that is ennobling and progressive, and the true exponent 
of American civilization. If it were introduced into our 
schools as a text for readers, the nation would be the gain- 
er; and we would also recommend all Families to subscribe 
for it. It is the paragon of periodicals.’ —American Rail- 
roid Guide. 

The Savanah Democrat says: “ We regard it as one of 
the very best weekly papers in the world.” The Alabama 
Beacon says: “If there is one newspaper within our 
knowledge which we can safely recommend to the general 
reader, it is Lurg ILLusTRATED.” 
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Witerary Hotices. 


Tue [Ltuustratep Famitty Gymnasium ; 
Containing the most Improved Methods of Applying 
Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exer- 
cises to the Development of the Bodily Organs, the In- 
vigoration of the Functions, the Preservation of Health, 
and the Cure of Diseases and Deformities. With nu- 
merous Engraved Illustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
In two parts. Price of the work, complete, $1 25. Ad- 
dress Fowler and Wells, 308 Broadway, New York. 

CONTENTS.—GENERAL GYMNASTICS. — Rationale of 
Gymnastic Exercises—Their Importance —Testimony of 
M. Roth—Of Rosseau—Of Hoffman - Of Horace Mann— 
—Law of Exercise—Playfulness a Natural Instinct—Its 
Object to Develop the Organs and Structures — Quiet 
Children Never Healthy—General Rules - Dress—Bodily 
Positions—Sleeping—Sitting — Standing -At Work—In 
Study—On Horseback—Thoracic Deformities — Spinal 
Miscurvatures— Exercises to Promote Erectitude— Walk- 
ing —Running—Leaping— Balancing — Climbing—Skat- 
ing—Swimming--Causes of Drowning—How to Save 
Persons from Drowning—Rowing—Riding. 

SPECIAL GYMNASTICS.—Indian Club Exercises--Re- 
markable Development—Muscular Power—Convenient 
Exercises for Sedentary Persons—Promiscuous Exer- 
cises to Invigorate all the Vital Organs — Special Medico- 
Gymnastic Exercises of Schreber—Standing, Sitting, and 
Lying Positions—G ymnastic Treatment of Diseases. 

KINESIPATHY; OR, THE MOVEMENT CURE.—Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Free Exercises—Movements Active and 
Passive — Voluntary Bending, Stretching, Rotation, 
Twisting, ete.— Involuntary Movements are Friction, Vi- 
bration, Percussion, Pressure— Ligation, ete.-—Positions 
of each Gymnastic Movement—Commencing—Inter- 
mediate—Final--Exercises in Classes—Movements of 
the Head, Foot, and Leg—Arm and Hand Exercises— 
athetic Gymnastics. 

CALISTHENICS.—Peculiarly Adapted to American Fe- 
males— Exercises without Apparatus— Calisthenics with 
Apparatus — Dumb-bells—Weights—Carrying Weights 
—on the Head-- Playing Graces— Backboard Exercises— 
Exercises with the Triangle. 





VOCAL GYMNASTICS.—Rationale of Vocal Power— 
Causes of Hoarseness— Bronchitis—Throat-ail—Clergy- 
man’s Sore Throat-- Physiology of Breathing—Errors in 
Early Education — Mechanical Reading-- Intellectual 
Reading— Rhetorical Reading— Exercises to Improve 
Respiration and Articulation—-Importance of Accurate 
Enunciation— Analysis of the Elementary Sounds of Our 
Language--Exercises on the Vowel Sounds—On the 
Consonant Sounds--In Emphasis--Examples of Intona- 
tions—-Of Waves or Circumflexes—-Of Dynamics—Selec- 
tions for General Practice--Exercises to Exhibit the 
various Mental Emotions 


Pant Two will be published immediately, and forwarded 
to subscribers soon as ready. Address 
Fow.er anp Wetts, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue ILiustrRareEv PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC, 
for 1858, is now ready. A handsome 12mo, with 48 
pages. Adapted to all latitudes in the United States and 
Territories. Price, for single eopies, 6 cents; twenty- 
five copies for #1, or one hundred copies for $3. Pub- 
lished by Fowiee anp Wexts, 303 Broadway, New 
York. 

This little annual has reached its eighteenth year, and 
now appears in better style than ever before. The table 
of contents, which follows, must prove sufficiently attractive 
to secure it a place in every cluimney-corner throughout 
the country. There are thirty-#ight engravings, including 
the Names of the Organs; Signs of the Times; What is 
Phrenology; The Human Brain; Lemuel G. White, with 
Portrait; Howell Cobb; Samuel Colt; Noses, Illustrated ; 
Two Paths of Life, with Engravings; Horace Mann; Henry 
A. Wise ; Anna Cora Mowatt; Elisha K. Kane; McKim the 
Murderer, and Norcross the Victim; Ebenezer Meriam ; 
Intellect and Idiocy ; Anson Burlingame ; Cyrus W. Field; 
Prof. Morse; Robert J. Walker; Erastus Palmer; Currer 
Bell, and Gen. William Walker. Capital likenesses, with 
descriptions of each of these distinguished personages are 
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given, and the whole beautifully printed. Every family, 
and every store, shop, factory, office, hotel, ship, steamer, 
railway car, and canal boat, should be supplied with a 
copy. Agents, booksellers, and newsmen throughout the 
United States and Territories, may sell hundreds and thou- 
sands. Reader, will you have a thousand, a hundred, or 
a dozen? 





Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
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New Work !—Now wn Press! 
SORGHO AND IMPHEE, Tue Cnovese axp . 
Sucar-Cangs. A complete treatise upon toeir Origins y 
riedes, Oulrure. and Uses; their value as a Forag. Orep, 
and directions for making Sagar. Mv'asses, Alcohol, Spark. 
ling and still Win s, Beer, Cider, Vinegar, Paper, Starch, 
and Dye-Stuffls. Fully [lustrated with Drawings Of Ap. 
p:oved machinery; with an Appendix by Leonard Wray 
of Caffraria, an? a description of his patented process for 
crystallizing the juice of the Imphee ; witn the tates: Ameri. 
can experimeot-, inclading those of 1857, in the South. B 
Henry 8 Oxvomr Toe which are added tranelitions of 
valuable Fr neh pamohlets, received from the Hon Joba | 
bl snetem Minister dt Paris Price One Dollar 

ent by mail, post-paid. Orcers taken i iately, 
Those first received will be first filed. —_— 

OC. M SAXTON & CO., Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fu'ton Street, New York, 





they are to appear. Anbouncements for the next b 
should be sent in at once. 
Teams.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


“LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A Fiast- 


Crass Weexty Picrortat Famrty Paper, devoted to News, 
Literature, Science, the Arts; to Entertainment, Improve- 
ment, and P ss. A large, handsome quarto. Pub- 
lished weekly, at $2 00 a year, or $1 00 for half a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, 
Anatomy, and the Laws of Life and Health, given by the 
best writers. Illustrated, Monthly, only $1 00 a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
gives Practical Instructions to Learners, with Directions 
for the Cultivation and Improvement of Mankind. Amply 
Itustrated with Portraits. $1 00 a year. 





For Taree Dortars, all three Journals will be sent a 
~ by FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New 
fork. —— 
All works on Prysig.oey, Pureno.oey, Hyproratuy, 
Puonoorapny, and the Natura Sciences generally, may 
be obtained of F. & W., at 308 Broadway, New York. 


5 T 
Dr. Atcort’s Great Worxs.— 
TAE LA WS OF HEALTH; of, Sequel to the House I Live 
in. A book which should be in every family library, and in 
every schol. room in the land. Price $1. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. A book for 
both sexes, and all mature ages. Price T5 cents, 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. A book of practical 
suggestions for the youug of vorh sexes. Price 75 cents. 


. ¢-2" Sent post-paid by mail, on receipt of price of each 
Ouk. 
Qt. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





aT 
A Cuarmine Book, PARTLY FROM 
the pen of the talented and lamented authoress of “Shady 
Side,” entitled THE MEMORIAL; or, the Life and Writ- 
ings of an Only Daught-r. By her Mother, authoress of 
aw Side” With an introductory notice, by Rev. A. L. 
tone, 

* This work was begun by Mrs. Habbell previous to her 
last il!nees, but her hand failed with the pen in its grasp, and 
the beok has been compieted by a younger bro ner. We 
ean not be mistaken in saving that it will prove not only a 
usefal work, but one of thrilling interest to all classes of 
readers.” 

In one band:ome vol , 12mo0, with Portrait, Price $1. 
2t. Just publi-hed by JOUN P. JEWETT & CO, Bos’on. 


Grover & Baker’: 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


; CELEBRATED 


. ape Machines are unquestionably the best in the mar- 


© 
Ee No well-regalated family can afford to do without 
a Grover & Baker Machyne mate expressly for family sew- 
ing. Merecharts m good standing, from abroad. visiting 
New York or Boston, eta now secure the sale of Grover & 
Baker's ame Maocutnrs mm their several localities, with 
great profil 'o themerives and avantage to their customers. 
GROVER & BAKER, Swing Machine Co., 
495 Broadway, New York, 
18 Sawmer Sireet, Boston, 
750 Chestnut Stree’, Philadelphia, 
87 Fourth Stree’, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 8t. 6 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
Dives anp Hatr-Doies MAY BE 
sent in a letter to F. & W.. N. Y. for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





. 
Free Lectures.—ON THE First 
of November I wll leave New York city for Chicago, vig 
the Erie, Lake Shore, and Southern Michigan Railro ds, 
delivering free lectures on Hygeopathy ana Phrenology, 
wherever the citizens will warm, lignt. and fill a respectable. 
sized hall You can ob:ain ether the church or sehool- 
house, in most cases, free. The fael and lights wiil hes 
mere trifle; liqavr and drags will receive no quarter. Dis. 
cussion invite, character delineated, ant disease treated 
Hygeopavhicaliy. Savsfaction warranted, or no charges 
made. Friends on the Erie Railro.d should mak arrange- 
ments, and let me know éimmediately— thers soon Ad. 
dress, til further notice, WM. BAILEY POTTER, 
Oct. 11.* Kaowlesville, Orleans County, N. Y. 





TO TEACHERS AND LITERARY MEV. 
Tur EpvucationaLn Wortp 


AND 
LITERARY MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 

The uadersigned have, during the past year, b-eu mator. 
ing arraugewenvis—now nearly complete—for the perma- 
nent puvtication of a Mouthty Journal of 24 pigs, royal 
quarto, devoted to Education, Lit-rature, Science, and Art 
in which it is their purpose wo eutist the high st Literary and 
Educational talent ot the coun’ry, #heh the interest and 
importance of thy subject, or the most liberal compeusation 
ever paid by American Perio ticals, can attract. 

GENERAL ONTENTS: 

Its general scope wil inclate articles on Educational 
topics—as, The be-t m thors, avd la est theories f [nsirpe- 
tion—The proper Sarjects and just Habis of Stady—The 
due Proportion, best Periods, and relative order oi d ferent 
Studies — F--male Education — Physica! Education —The 
claims and kinds of Recreation, Amusemen's, + te.: Bir 
graphical Sk-tches of eminent Educators, wh finely eo- 
wraved portraits; Sketetys of Educational and Lit rary In- 
stitutions, with views aud drawings ; Cons raction of School 
Houses, with orginal D-signs; Edacational Intelligence, 
inctuding the progress of | -gis!aion aud endowment, the 
¢lection of school officers, movemen 8 of eminent wachers, 
estavlisnment of colleges or other inatiiations, proceedings 
of t: acherr’ institutes throughout the Union, ete. E-says oa 
Literary Topics; Literary intellig-n-e; compl te lists of 
new Books, American, Eogiish, and Covtinenial; Renews 
of ch ice Books and advance she ts of orthcomin: works; 
Contents of leading Reviews, etc. Sammary of Scieuti: 
Discov. ry Invenion aud Research, ete. Evutertaming arl- 
cles for g neral reading, incidents, and humor, for th: +n 
livening ths school-room or family circle; Music and Mul 
cal Essays and Intehigence, ete. 

The servicers of a mos, experienced and able editor, and 
the cooperation of a large number of di-tioguished and 
competent authors and teachers, have been securec—ihe 
list of whch will be increase! til) the pub te confidence ia 
the propo-ed Journal shall rest upon the browdest union of 
talent, experience, and prac ical anitity. 

FIRST CONTRIBUTORS. 

The first, or im vediarety euce ding number, will contain 
articies from the pens of Ilov, Horace MANN. Prof. Lews, 
of Union College; Pres. Anprews, of Murietta Cobeze; 
Davip A. Weis, editor of Annual Scient fic Discovery; 
Hon. © H Wiey, Supt. Pablic Insirucion, of North Caro- 
tina; Prof. Hontineron, Horvard University; Dr. ¥. & 
Atoutr, Bostou; Prot. Wessres, Virginia; Hon. V. M 
Kok, taw Supt. Puctie Insru: tion, Stste of New York; 
Hon. W. H. Wexts, Supt. Public Instruction, Chicago, avd 
jate Principal Normal School, Ma-s.; Hon. 8. S. Ranpal, 
Sup'. Punlic In-traction, New York City; Prot ©. 5 
Henry, late of Univ. rsity «ff New Yorn ; 41. N MoE uot, 
LL.D. ; Pres. Hrrcucock, Amherst C liege. _ In masie, Prot 
Ws. B. Brapaury New York ; and in the Ladies’ Colum, 
Miss Fenimw: ne Cooper, and orners, ete., ete. J 

Copious ILLUSTRATIONS of ‘classe designs in Ar, 
view sof public edifice-s, Portrart< of eminent men. etc “> 
engraveu in the flarst maoner, will form a constant feature 
The arrangements for European contributions and illuste 
tions «itl be completed jn a few weeks. . 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD will commence with § 
circuiation of 25,°0 copies, which arrangements are in pre 
gress tor rapidity increasing, it is hoped, to 100,"0e, and thas 
reaching, perhape, half a millon of rea ‘ers. 

PRICE—Firry Orwis a Yea, which is the prime oat of 
prdacing avd circulativg the work—the profiss, if a0), 
arising solely fom advertisements. 

A FoLt Prosvectus, with firiner lists of contributors, and 
conten(s of early num here, sent on application. 

IVISON & PHINNEY, 
Educational Publishers, 821 Broadway, New York. 
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To PurenoLoeicaL LEecruRreErs. 
_Cabineta of Paintings farnished to order witb nestness and 
artistic skill. Specimens on muslin sent by mail on receipt 
of) cents each. For perticulars in style and terms, 

address R. D. NEAL, Atlanta, IIL 
Oct. 2° 





_ Wisconstn AnD Its Resources ; 


Wre Lage Scpseror, 11s Commerce asp NavigaTion— 
Including a Trip up the Mississippi, and a Canoe Voyrge 
on the St Creix and Brulé Rivers to Lake Superior: to 
which are appended the Constitu ion of the State, with the 
Roates of the Prine pal Railroads. Li-t«f P+ st Offices, etc, 
with [estrations and authentic Man of Wiscon-in ; also, 


| Mop of Lake Saperier, showing the Mineral Region, Rootes 


| 91%, Audress 


of Steamboats, on the Lek-s. etc. By James 8. Ritonre. 
jyol, 12mo. Price in cloth, gilt, sent prepaid by first marl, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Coearp Sewrne Macutnes— 


Price $12. $15, and $26—PRATT’S PATTERN. These 
machines are warranted to give satisfaction. If persons 
wi hing to purchase will call and see them and their work, 
trey will need no praise from us. 
Office, No. 577 BROADWAY, opposite the Metropolit 
Hotel. SAMUEL PRATT, 
Sole Agent for New York and vicinity. 








Use toe Wasuineton MeEpat- 
LION PEN.—22,000 letvers f-r samp'es received sine» Jan. 
lst Mail two Post-: flice s'amps to the Washington Medal- 
len Pen Compavy, 293 Broadway, New York, for three 


| sample pens end circular. 





Works on PHonoGrapuy.— 


| For Sale by FUWLER & WELLS, 30S Broadway, N. Y. 


Pitm-n’s MANUAL OF Puon-Grapny, 60 c-nts; Reporter's 


| Companton, $1; Pitman’s PHonooraputo Tracurr, $1; 
| Hetory or Suort-HaNnp, 75 cents; PuonoGRapaic Reaper, 
| Seents: PuonoGraputo Tracer, by Wel s'er, 45 cents: 


Rerorter’s MaAnvaL by Graham, 60 cents; Cory Books, 
10 e nite. 
Puonetic Pervee, 6 cents: Transition Reaper, 25 cents ; 


| Stony Pa NetiC Reaper, 25 cents; Puonetio Dictionary 
| or tus Exeuisn Lancuace, $4. 


The Trade supptied at 8 Broadway, New York. 





Drew & Frencu, Commission 
Metebanis f r the sale of Butter, Cherse, E Poul 
Domesti¢ Fraits, and aed — oa _ 

arc treet, N 
Ref r to Fowrer sp Ganan — raciahaiinsene 





Te Pure 

HE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC, 
for 1858, Tiimstrated, is now ready. Price 6 conte. For sale 
ty FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway. New 
York; No, 142 Washington Str et, Poston; No, 922 Chest- 
nat Sireet, Philadephia; and by all Newemen. 

_ lwvalasbie contents shuld secure ita place in every fam- 
ily. There are 88 +ngravings, including the Names of the 
Organs; What is Phrenology ; The Human Brain; Lemuel 
&. White ; Howell Cobb ; Samuel Coit; Two Paths ot Lite : 
Horace Mann ; H-nry A. Wise ; Anna Cora Mowatt; Elisha 
K. Kane; McKim the Murderer, and Norcross the Vievim ; 
bb-nezer Meviam ; Intellect and Idiery ; Anson Burlingame; 
Cyrus W. Field; Prof. Morse; Robert J. Walker; Erastus 
Polwer ; Currer Bell, and Gen. Wiliam Walker. C-pital 
linenetses, with deecriptions, are given, ond the whole beau- 
lifally prinved. Every family, and every store, shop, fae- 
‘ory, office, hotel, ship, and st amer shouid be supplied with 
scopy. Agents, booksellers, aod vewsmen may sell bun- 
dreds an‘! thousands. Get a copy. Oaly 6 cents. 





Patmer’s Artiricran Lee, Man- 
ufectured at 878 Broadway, New York, and 
19 Green Sir et, Boston, Maes. The Patwer 
Lee is wi hy ut a riva’, and is the only accredit- 
ed Leg in this country or in Europe. 

It is now used most satisfactorily by nearly 
8,000 persons of every age and sex, and in 
ev ry employment 

Thirty patients are actively in the use of 
Pairs of these limbs. 

Pamphlets sent gratis to all who apply to 

. PALMER & CO, 








Lawton, or New Rocue.ie 


BLACKBERRY .—We are prepared to fill orders PRome1LY 
GENUINE PLANTS | f this remarkable fruit, carefully packed 
s/pm nt \ any part of the world, from Messrs. George 

Wet ond man’ oe M-errs, Hallock, and others of the 

* " “ q « 
Pom ~ tliame growers, at the fullowing reduced 
per Thousand ; $15 per Hundred ; $8 per Fifty : $4.50 
ber Two Dozen ; $2 50 pe: One Dozen; $1 50 per Half 
= DREW & FRENCH, 
mission Dealers in Domesiic Fruit apa Produce, 
No. 85 Barclay Street, New York. 


‘-_ 





How to Ger Ricu !—Tue Ame- 


RICAN FARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: embracing all the 
recent discoveries in Agricultura! Chemistry, and the use of 
Mineral, “Vegetable, and Animal Manures, with Descrip- 
tions and Figures of American Insects inj»rious to vegeta- 
tion, B: ing a Compl te Guide for the cuvivation of every 
variety of Garden and Field Crops. Illusirated by namer- 
ous engraviugs of Grasses, Grains, Animals. Implements, 
Inevets. ete. By Gouverneve Emerson, of P-nneylvania, 
upon the basis of Jonnron’s F) rmer's Encyclopedia. 

Price "our Dollars. Sent tires of postage upen receipt of 
price. “No Farm-r should be without i.” Published by 
©. M SAXTON & CO., Agriculural Book Publishers, 

140 Fulton Street, New York. 

(2 Agents wanted to sell the above. 














“ THE YOUNG GIANT OF THE MONTRUIES,” 


“ The Great Magazine for the Home Cirele.’’* 


It contains two large vol- 
) umes per year, filled with 
\ original matter from the 
most brilliant writers of the 
day, and embellished with 
{ about six hundred fine pic- 
| torial illustrations. 60,000 
j readers already attest its 
| merits, and it is placed by 
literary critics, at the head 
of American magazines. Get 
one copy as a specimen, and 
see for yourself. Price, $3 a 
year. Club price, $2a year. Single copies, 25 cents. 


UNITED STATES JOURNAL, 
_— Ss A large illustrated month- 

SS Ba mS ly paper, devoted to Science, 
: E Art, Manufactures, Agricul- 
ture, Literature, Trade, and 
whatever shall seem of most 
i interest to the general read- 
F er. Each number contains 

64 spacious columns, em- 
i} bracing a complete record 
of valuable information in 
every department of life, 
and review of current events 


as throughout the world. 


Price, 50 cts. a year. Club price, 40 cts. a year. 































THE GREAT LIBRARY OFFER. 





Every person who gets up 
SS. a club of 20 subscribers for 
S the above publications, at 
the club prices, will be pre- 
sented with a magnificent 
Library of Forty Large and 
| Splendid Bound Volumes— 
-la@ rich reward for a few 
hours’ work. Send 25 cents, 
and you will receive by re- 
turn mail specimen copies 
=~! worth more than the money, 
- a and full particulars. 
AGENTS are getting rich on our works. <A few more 
wanted of the same sort. 











MACHINERY. 


In connection with the 
UNITED STATES JOURNAL, 
which is devoted in part to 
the interests of the MECHANIC 
and the mvveNToR, and to 
the various improvements 
which are from time to time 
presented to the public, we 
have an establishment for 
the manufacture and sale of 
Improved Machinery. We 
would call attention to 


THE COMBINATION PORTABLE STEAM SAW-MILL, 
The cheapest and best 
S lumber manufacturing ma- 
~\\ chine in the world. It is 
the only portable upright 
mill that has ever met with 
*| perfect success, and is tak- 
ing the place of all other 
mills in every section where 
its merits become known. 
The entire cost of mill and 
15-horse power, the whole 
complete, ready for running 
is $1,650. 

Willard’s Patent Seed Sower—Ross’ 
Burr-Stone Mill—The Portable Plan- 
tation Engine—Stationary En- 
gines—Shingle Machines, &c. 

Send for Circular containing full illustrated descriptions. 
J. M. EMERSON & Co, 


Publishers, and Dealers in Improved Machinery, 
No. 371 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED 






























TurrMometers.—We keep on 
hand a large assortment of the best thermometers. Our 
assortment comprises almost every variety of style, some 
plain—others combine the beautiful with the useful. We 
annex size and prices of some of the varieties: 


8 inch, tin cases ..... #0 50 | 12 inch, cabinet cases..$1 00 
he GO eeeee 56/12 “ do., with glass, 2 00 
_ (| . pknee 67| 6% “ morocco...... 1 00 


10 “ cabinet cases, 87 | Fancy styles all prices. 

Everybody should have a thremometer, and we shall be 
happy to supply them retail or wholesale, at lowest prices. 
May be sent as freight, by express, or private hand to any 
place desired. Not mailable. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
305 Broadway, New York. 





Tue New Rocue ie, or Law- 


TON, BLACKBERRY. For a p.imphiet containing its 
Origiv, History, Characteri te-, and Cultare, end tix 
cents to FowLer ano Wet1s, 808 Broadway, or 

DREW & FRENCH, 85 Barclay Sweet, New York 


How To Ger A PATENT 3 ASMALL 


Manual containing fall Instructions to Inventor's. and a Sy n- 
opsisot Patent Law. Also, fail particulars concerning Parties 
Enttled t Patents, Patentable LIuventions, Novelty and 
Utility, Caveats, Examinations, Mod: is, Applications tor 
Pa‘ents, Interter. nces, Re-[-eues and Additional Improve- 
ments. Disclaimers, Extensions, Assignments, L'censes, 
Fees, [nfrinvement, Foreign Pa ents, Sale ot Patent Rights, 
ete. Price ouly 6 cen's, Sent prepaid, by first mail, to any 
Post-office, by FOWLER AND WELLS, Pubiich: rs, 303 
Broadway, New York. 





r 
Syrinces.—TueE BEST SYRINGES, 
atd fferent prices. The practic value«f hese ins raments 
is becoming understood, and no fam ly should be without 
one. We furnish with each instrument an ILLusTRaTeD 
Manvat of instructions, prepared by Dr. Tratt, giviog 
complete dir. cticns for its use. 
The prices of the best syringes, sent by mail, tage 
pre-paid, are from $3 50 to $4.00. Address FOWLER 
AND WELL, 808 Broadway, New York. 


4 
EmpLoymEent.—Youne MEn, IN 
every neighborhood. may have heulthful, pleasant, and 
profi able employment, by engaging in the sale of oor New 
and Valuatie Books. and e»nvassing for oar POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars ad- 
dress, post-paid, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EVIDENCES OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 





Tue term “ progress” has been regarded by not 
a few as synonymous with fanaticism, ** Reform” 
is a word which is often classed in the same 
category, and it gives us pleasure to find several 





of our daily papers giving able articles on the | 


side of human progress, which a few years ago 
would have cost such a journal as ours, even, not 
a few hard knocks. We copy the following from 
the New York Sun, and cordially approve its 
tone and sentiment. 

** There are some who obstinately adhere to the 
notion that there is no such thing as human 
progress ; that it is a mere fiction of enthusiasts 
and weak-minded philanthropists, and that all 
the efforts made to ameliorate the condition of the 
race, and reduce the amount of wrong and suf- 
fering in the world, only tend to fill people’s 
minds with deceptive longings after things which 
are impracticable, or, by the very laws of nature, 
utterly impossible. Happily for the world, the 
number of these ‘ old fogies’ is constantly dimin- 
ishing ; and, in civilized nations, the majority of 
the people are believers in the doctrine of human 
progress. 

“ Throughout three quarters of the habitable 
globe, men have ceased to make slaves of captives 
taken in battle; and we can readily appreciate 
the vast difference between the cannibalism which 
still lurks in some of the less frequented South 
Sea Islands, and the humanity which extends to 
prisoners of war kind treatment, healthy quar- 
ters, abundant food, and the best medical and 
surgical attendance. To our minds, impatient 
because all that we desire is not accomplished in 
a lifetime, the world’s progress may appear to be 
slow and uncertain; but progress there is, and 
no age has furnished more abundant proofs of it 
than the present. 


«The history of the world is no longer a history 
of wars and conquests; of rapine and plunder ; 
of royal assassinations, massacres, and bloody 
persecutions. Much of the old leaven, it is true, 
still remains, and the reign of brute force is far 
from being at an end. In the Old World, especially, 
injustice, oppression, and persecution for opinion’s 
sake, are still wofully prevalent; but the quiet 
power of an increasing intelligence, of a purer 
public opinion, of a clearer sense of justice, and 
a readier appreciation of truth, is undermining 
the foundations of tyrannies, and preparing the 
way for the signal triumph of the right. Even 
absolute rulers—such as would, a century or two 
ago, have brooked no restraint upon their will—are 
now awed into moderation atf@.decency by the 
force of a public opinion, which they, in vain, 
strive to curb and control. 

“Commerce is drawing nations together in a 
common bond of interest, while the education of 
mind, which enlarges the dominion of commerce 
and extends and strengthens the links of human 
intercourse, diffuses the sentiment of a common 
brotherhood among men. From this sentiment 
spring the works of benevolence and labors of 
philanthropy which distinguish this age above all 
others. The poor are more thought of ; sympathy 
with the ignorant and weak is more active ; injus- 
ticejand oppression are more fearlessly denounced. 
Social wrongs are more readily redressed, and 


| 
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political evils are no longer regarded as if they 
were unavoidable and incurable. 

** Nothing marks the progress of the race more 
distinctly than the higher position accorded to 
woman, in societies which are the most advanced 
in intelligence. Her sphere of duties is enlarged. 
Her influence is felt in the promotion of works of 
charity and of projects for the improvement and 
elevation of the race. It is not necessary to ad- 
duce particular facts to prove that there is progress 
toward a better and happier condition of the 
world’s affairs. It is enough to realize that there 
is such progress; and by holding to our faith in 
the progress and improvability of mankind, we 
may accomplish far greater things than have yet 
been effected. We may civilize, humanize, and 
Christianize the whole widely scattered family of 
Man. 





CONCENTRATION OF THOUGHT. 





A more important subject than fixedness of 
attention or concentration of thought, could not 
possibly engage the attention of one who is laud- 
ably ambitious to excel in whatever he may under- 
take. It is the principal source of mental, moral, 
and physical improvement; and this truth will 
probably be rendered evident by the following 
observations. 

Friendly reader! endeavor to liberate your 
mind from all distracting cares; suffer no extra- 
neous thoughts to obtrude themselves; close your 
mental avenues against all encroachments foreign 
to the present subject. This you will probably 
find difficult ; but by feeling the necessity of hav- 
ing the mind fixed on one particular subject, and 
exerting the power of your will to effect this object, 
you will surely be delivered from an indulgence 
in promiscuous impressions, and will gradually 
be confirmed in the ability to confine your atten- 
tion to whatever may be presented for your con- 
sideration. Be deeply impressed with the assur- 
ance, that although this is an acquisition as 
extraordinary as it is important and valuable, it 
may be possessed by all who are willing to under- 
go the necessary discipline. 

It is said that the majority of mankind, even of 
the educated class, are defective in this respect, 
and though a few, by long discipline, have ac- 
quired a degree of concentrativeness, which ren- 
ders them conspicuous, yet that degree is capable 
of being indefinitely increased by future efforts, 
in accérdance with the principles now being un- 
folded. 

The first step toward improvement is a truthful 
conviction of our deficiencies; and this is one of 
the most difficult lessons to learn. Self-examina- 
tion, self-analyzation, self-cultivation, self-confes- 
sion of faults, with a full determination on self- 
improvement, are essentially requisite. The sooner 
you comprehend the full import of these terms, 
and the sooner you commence a regular course of 
mental discipline, the sooner you will attain the 
good, and joyfully reap the rich reward. 

Many are far from entertaining adequate ideas 
of the extent to which they are in this respect 
deficient, and this deficiency has doubtless pre- 
sented a powerful obstacle to their mental, moral, 
and physical improvement. By long continued 
indulgence in wandering of thoughts, or in brief 
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intervals of promiscuous reflections, they haye 
been unable to give that attention to what they 
have heard, read, or observed, which would other. 
wise have contributed materially to their advant. 
age. Thus instead of preserving a vivid rego}. 
lection of what they have feebly endeavored to 
understand, they have often been surprised at 
what they have frequently but erroneously con: 
sidered their defect of memory ; but which they 
may truthfully denominate, want of attention. 
Instead of retaining a succinct and natural order 
of events or particulars, they have often been 
surprised, and sometimes mortified, when attempt. 
ing to present in conversation a narrative of facts, 
to find what a jumble they have made. They 
have found it impossible to reduce the chaotic 
elements, or fragmentary particles of what they 
have heard, read, or observed, to anything like 
pleasing information, or an interesting order of 
events. 

This subject is fraught with interest and 
delight to those whose minds are impressed with 
a conviction of its importance and advantages; 
and such individuals have become remarkable for 
their mental elevation, their extraordinary power 
of association of ideas, the capabilities of their 
inventive faculties, their novel and remarkable 
discoveries, the depth of their penetration, and 
acquaintance with natural operations, and their 
lofty flight into the regions of astronomical 
science. 

All these results have legitimately flowed from 
the power of concentration of thought or fixed- 
ness of attention, and this quality exists in dif- 
ferent degrees, in different individuals, according 
to their progenitive, domestic, and educational 
circumstances, or to their respective avocational 
pursuits, and according to their degree of attain- 
ment in this useful mental qualification, they will 
be proportionably benefited and improved. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. 
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Read only such works as will profitably admit | 
of a second perusal. Read carefully, deliberately, | 


and thoughtfully. Pass over no word of which 
you do not comprehend the meaning, but invari- 
ably refer to the best authority for explanation. 


Duly reflect on every sentence, and mentally | 


digest every page. This process will properly 
discipline your mind, impel concentration of 
thought, expand your intellectual capacities, im- 
prove your understanding, inform your judgment, 
deeply impress on your memory the sentiments of 
the author, increase your power of retentiop, in- 
definitely multiply your ideal associations, furnish 
you with interesting and profitable topics of con- 
versation, materially contribute to your correct- 
ness and facility of expression ; and thus prepare 
you for mental, moral, and physical advancement, 
and qualify you for the general improvement of 
your respective associates, as well as all within 
the sphere of your influence. 

The course here recommended will be found 
difficult at first, and perhaps discouraging ; be 
if you are impressed with a strong desire to 1m 
prove, and will firmly resolve to peruse one vol- 


ume on these principles, you will be so fully | 
convinced of its advantages as to continue the | 





practice in future. A. T. D. 
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